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Eastern Kentucky SECOND SEMESTER 
State Teachers Opens February 1 


College (Registration until Feb. 23 
on reduced schedule) 
Richmond - - + - Kentucky 


American Associaton of Teachers Colleges 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Member Secondary Schools 
Kentucky Association of Colleges 
(Approved Library School) 





Complete Class Schedule and Announcement 


of Second Semester Attractions Now Ready 
Write For Your Copy 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


Art Health 
Agriculture Home Economics 
Biology Industrial Arrts 
Chemistry Library Science 
Commerce Mathematics 
=] ' Education Music 
| English Physical Education 
Physics 


Foreign Language 


Geography and 
j Geology 


Social Science 





BURNAM HALL 
A Modern Dormitory for Women 


18 weeks, will be only $125.00 to $150.00 


Your expenses at Eastern for the Second Semester 
Rooms are available in dormitories and 


including room, board, fees and class supplies. 


private homes—Write for reservation. 
MID-SEMESTER H. L. DONOVAN, Preszdent 
Opens Apil 4 
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Mr. JAMEs H. RICHMOND 


Who,Takes Office as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, January 


statement from the Superintendent of Public Instruction elect.4We hope 

that every member of the Kentucky Education Association will read Mr. 
Richmond’s clear-cut statement of his tentative program of education for 
Kentucky. 


On page 10 of this issue of the Kentucky School Journal will be found a 


The Kentucky Education Association pledges to Mr. Richmond its whole- 
hearted co-operation in his efforts to build a great, constructive program of edu- 
cation for this Commonwealth. We believe in you, Mr. Richmond, and you 
are hereby assured of our loyalty, our good will, and our best efforts in your 
administration. It will be a pleasure to work with you in building for Kentucky. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








CHILD HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


This number of the JOURNAL is dedicated 
to child health and happiness. Health is 
essential to happiness. Growth and oppor- 
portunity to a child are in large measure 
dependent upon health. It is entirely 
fitting that in this Christmas issue of the 
JouRNAL those things that make for health 
should be emphasized. 


The editors desire to express their 
appreciation to every person who has 
contributed to this issue. They are partic- 
ularly indebted to Miss Dudley Ashton 
for her help in procuring articles on health 
and physical education. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


The members of the Kentucky Health 
and Physical -Education Association are 
endeavoring to identify our aims with those 
of general education. Through an ex- 
change of ideas at our monthly meetings 
we are acquainting ourselves with the 
problems and accomplishments of our 
fellow members. 


We are indeed indebted to the officers of 
the KENTucKY SCHOOL JOURNAL and to 
the officials of the Kentucky Education 
Association for the pages given us in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


We sincerely thank our contributors for 
their informative messages covering Health 
and Physical Education of today. 


H. T. Taytor, 
President Kentucky Health and Physical 
Education Association 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Just prior to and during the great World 
War, our trumpets and bugles were blaring 
a challenge to the men of the earth in the 
name of physical training. 


In all prob- 





ability, our needs at that time shaped our 
means and ends and physical training in 
every sense of the word was theresult. We, 
the American public, are greatly indebted 
to the valiant spirit of the war days for the 
awakening of latent interest in the cause 
of any type of physical activity. 

But war has come and we hope war has 
gone! Our needs are vitally different 
today. We are faced with a progressive, 
a restless, a leisure-endowed society. Our 
progressive impetus has given rise to work- 
lessening machines, our restless nature to 
fluctuating interests, and our greater leisure 
to need for possible wholesome pursuits. 

Many have been the developments re- 
sulting from the economic, political, and 
social changes in our modern society. 
Education has made every effort to keep 
step with the rise and fall of the curve of 
human interests. ‘It is in line with the new 
ideals, standards and policies of education 
that we find the vast field of physical 
education taking its rightful place. We 
have ceased to educate only the physical. 
Instead, we hope that the bodily vigor 
derived from physical activity, the mental 
stimulus of informal sports and the social 
gains of well-conducted play will put the 
field of physical education well in the front 
ranks of the great flank of educational 
effort. It is with this hope that the 
challenge of modern life will be met by 
physical education.—Dudley Ashton. 


A FIRST IMPRESSION OF 
KENTUCKY 


Dr. William Scott McKell, who gave the 
site on which the new consolidated high 
school in the western end of Greenup 
County is located, has made a most inter- 
esting suggestion concerning the view that 
one meets as he comes from Ohio into 
Kentucky over the bridge at Fullerton, 
Ohio. There is a mountain covered with 
trees facing the south end of the bridge on 
the Kentucky side. This mountain pre- 
sents a beautiful view to the motorist 
traveling southward from Ohio into Ken- 
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tucky. Dr. McKell has suggested that 
this mountain be made a state park so 
that for all time the motorist will be 
guaranteed a pleasing first impression of 
Kentucky as he comes across the bridge. 

tw Dr. McKell owns the land facing the 
bridge and has generously offered to deed 
it to the State Park Commission if the 
Commission will accept it and preserve it 
in the future. There would be almost no 
expense to the State Park Commission, 
since the only thing that would really need 
to be done would be to build a path up the 
mountain so that motorists might walk 
up to the top in order to get a view of the 
country surrounding it. Dr. McKell has 
evinced his interest in Kentucky’s welfare 
by giving to the Board of Education in 
Greenup County a splendid site for a new 
consolidated school in the western end of 
the county, and now offers to give to the 
State Park Commission that part of the 
mountain facing the bridge if the Com- 
mission sees fit to accept it. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
hopes that the State Park Commission will 
accept Dr. McKell’s offer. A first impres- 
sion is always a lasting impression. It 
would be most unfortunate indeed if this 
mountain now facing the south end of the 
bridge ‘should ever be stripped of its 
timber, and allowed to wash away. The 
Kentucky Education Association expresses 
to Dr. McKell its appreciation of his 
interest, and it hopes that the mountain 
will be preserved. 


LET THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
ENTER INTO YOUR SCHOOL | 


Every school in Kentucky from the 
smallest one-room organization to the 
largest city school should celebrate the 
Christmas season in such a way as to give 
happiness to every child in school and to at 
least a few people in the community. In 
this volume of the JouRNAL will be found 
afew articles dealing with Christmas in the 
schoolroom. 

In the new training school at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky the Christmas spirit is 
evident each year more than a month 
before the Christmas season comes. The 


boys and girls this year are deploring the 
fact that there are so many jobless men 
and hungry women and children in the 
community. They realize that it is their 


duty as good citizens to share with the less 
fortunate a portion of those necessities with 
which they have been more favorably and 
bounteously blessed. 

As a result of this realization, the pupils 
in the training school are planning the 
preparation of a goodly number of Christ- 
mas baskets to be distributed to the deserv- 
ing needy of our community. Each class 
and organization in the training school will 
prepare one or more baskets for distribution 
through the local relief organizations. 

On December 18, the convocation period 
will be devoted to a simple observance 
appropriate for the occasion. The program 
will include the singing of several Christmas 
carols by the entire high school group and 
the dramatization of ‘‘Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol,”’ by the pupils of the seventh grade. 
The public is cordially invited to witness 
the program. 

It is the earnest hope of the Kentucky 
Education Association that every school in 
Kentucky will bring good cheer within its 
own walls and will send good cheer to the 
people of its community. 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
COTTON NOE 


Miss Mildred Hatcher has submitted a 
Master’s thesis to the George Peabody 
College for Teachers on ‘‘The Life and 
Works of Cotton Noe.” It is, in so far as 
the editor of the JouRNAL knows, the first 
time that a living Kentuckian has been the 
subject of a piece of research for an ad- 
vanced degree. 

The thesis contains five divisions: 
Chapter I, bibliography; Chapter II, 
prose articles; Chapter III, poetic dramas; 
Chapter IV, poetry; and Chapter V, 
conclusions. 


BOOKS 


Books are the open avenue down which, 
like kings coming to be crowned, great ideas 
and inspirations move to the abbey of 
man’s soul. There are some people still 
left who understand perfectly what Fenelon 
meant when he said, “If the crowns of all 
the kingdoms of the empire were laid down 
at my feet in exchange for my books and 
my love of reading, I would spurn them 
all.”—Ernest Dressel North. 
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FREDERICK ARCHER, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT-ELECT, LOUISVILLE 
CITY SCHOOLS 


On November 3, 1931, in regular meet- 
ing the Board of Education of the Louisville 
Public Schools unanimously elected Fred- 
erick Archer Superintendent of Schools to 
succeed Leslie R. Gregory, who offered his 
resignation to accept the principalship of 
the Fredonia, New York, State Normal 
School. 





FREDERICK ARCHER 


Mr. Archer received his A.B. degree from 
the University of North Carolina and did 
two years of graduate work toward the 
PH.D. degree at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

During the session of 1906-1907 Mr. 
Archer was a high school teacher at Win- 
ston-Salem. From 1907-1912 he was prin- 
cipal of the high school at Wilson, North 


Carolina. From 1912-1916 he was super- 
intendent of schools of Selma, North 
Carolina. He was then called to the 


superintendency of the city schools of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, where he 





remained until his resignation in 1928, 


Mr. Archer was a recognized leader of 
education in his state. In 1924-1925 he 
was president of the North Carolina 
Education Association. 

Mr. Archer is an ardent advocate of 
adequately equipped school _ buildings 
situated on grounds ample for carrying on 
the work of a complete physical education 
and health program. Students of admin. 
istration the country over are familiar 
with the school plant layout in Greensboro, 
This program was planned and completed 
during the superintendency of Mr. Archer, 
A description of this program can be found 
in the American School Board Journal for 
April 1931. 

Mr. Archer has been associated with the 
Louisville schools since September 1928. 
During this brief time he has, through his 
wise judgment and genial manner, secured 
the confidence and affection of all those 
with whom he has come in contact. His 
training and experience along with his 
intimate knowledge of the educational 
problems in Louisville make him peculiarly 
well suited for his new position. 





THE LINCOLN LIBRARY OF ESSENTIAL 
INFORMATION. Published by the Frontier 
Publishing Company, Buffalo, New York, 
1931; 2,174 pages. Price $15.50. 


The title of this book describes accurate- 
ly the volume itself. It is difficult to 
imagine very much essential information 
that is not found within the covers of this 
book. There is no single volume in print 
today, in so far as the editor knows, that 
contains so much valuable information. 
The American Library Association says, 
“It (The Lincoln Library) contains more 
information than can te found in many ten- 
volume encyclopedias.’””’ Dean Harold F. 
Brigham, librarian in Louisville, says, “It 
is without question the best single volume 
encyclopedia on the market today.” Be- 
cause of its compactness, because of the 
ease with which it may be used, and 
because of the enormous amount of valu- 
able material contained in the volume, It 
recommends itself to teachers, supervisors, 
and superintendents. It is an excellent 
reference work for the upper grades and for 
high schools. It would be difficult to buy 
so large an amount of useful material for 
so small a price. 
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PROGRAM 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
THURSDAY MorninG, GENERAL MEETING 
High School Auditorium 


Superintendent J. A. Payne, Harrison County, 
presiding. 


9:;330—AsSEMBLY SINGING: Superintendent J. W. 
Ireland, Frankfort, leading. 


9:45—INVOCATION: Dr. Hampton Adams, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, First: Christian Church. 


9:50—MusIc. 


10:00—WELCOME: Superintendent J. W. Ireland, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

10:05—RESPONSE: Superintendent E. F. Birck- 
head, Winchester, Kentucky. 

10:15—‘ County Unit Organization”: Dr. H. L. 
Donovan, President Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Kentucky. 

Discussion: Mr. H. C. Burnette, 
Mr. L. C. Caldwell. 

11:00—‘ Certification of Teachers’: Mr. Warren 
Peyton, Bureau of Certification, State 
Department of Education. 

Discussion: Superintendent Lee Kirk- 
patrick, Dr. Henry H. Hill. 


11:45—Announcements and appointment of Spe- 
cial Committees: Mr. E. F. Birckhead, 
President. 


{THURSDAY AFTERNOON, SECTIONAL 
MEETINGS 


CAPITOL BUILDING 
SECTION, 1—CouNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
House Chamber 
Superintendent J. W. Dillehay, presiding 


Supyect: ‘What the State Department of Educa- 
tion Can Do inaFour-Year Program to Aid the 
County School System.” 


1:330—“In Supervision’: J. E. Jaggers, State 
Supervisor. General discussion led by 
G. R. McCoy, Bowling Green. 


1:10—‘In Secondary Education”: State Superin- 
tendent-Elect James H. Richmond. 
General discussion led by Roy O, Chumbler, 
Benton. 

2:50—"In Building’: John W. Brooker, State 
Director. 
General discussion led by O. J. Stivers, 
Louisville. 


3:30—In Finance’: F. D. Peterson, State 
Auditor. 
General discussion led by W. M. Watkins, 
Liberty. 





SEcTION II—City SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCI- 
PALS OF GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Senate Chamber 
Superintendent W. M. Wilson, Chairman, presiding 


1:30—‘ Major Problems of the City Superin- 
tendent”: Dr. W. S. Taylor, Dean College 
of Education, University of Kentucky. 

2:00—‘‘ Are We Neglecting the Elementary Grades 
in Our City and Graded Schools?” Mr. R. 
E, Jaggers, Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

2:30— ‘Quality Standards vs. Quantity Standards 
in Accrediting High Schools’: Dr. Paul 
Prentice Boyd, Dean College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Kentucky. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


THURSDAY EVENING, GENERAL MEETING 
Ballroom, Capital Hotel 
Superintendent J. W. Ireland, Toastmaster. 


6:30—Dinner in honor of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction-Elect James H. Richmond. 
Music, 
“Some Problems in Education’: State 
Superintendent W. C. Bell. 
“Factors Influencing Human Behavior’: 


Dr. Jesse E. Adams, Professor of Education, 
University of Kentucky. 


ApprEss: James H. Richmond, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction-Elect. 


FRIDAY MoRNING, GENERAL MEETING 
High School Auditorium 
E. F. Birckhead, President, presiding 
9:45—MusIc. 


10:00—* A Program for Rural Education’: Presi- 
dent John Howard Payne, Morehead State 
Teachers College. 


10:30— Teachers’ Reading Circle’: Professor E. 
V. Hollis. a 


11:00—Reports of Standing Committees of Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 
(1) Research Committee—R. E. Jaggers, 


hairman. 
(2) Publicity Committee—Wellington Patrick, 
Chairman. 
(3) Legislative Committee—E. F. Birckhead, 
Chairman. 


11:30—Business MEETING: 
(1) Report of Special Committees. 
(2) Election of President. 


11:45—ADJOURNMENT. 


Immediately following adjournment the Board of 
Directors of the Department of Superintendence 
will meet in Superintendent Ireland’s office. 





Kentucky’s Program of Education 


By JAmMes H. RICHMOND 


(Read before ihe Bluegrass School Execuiives 
Club November 16, 1931.) 


I. A BrieF STATEMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION IN KENTUCKY 


Before attempting to consider Ken- 
tucky’s present program of education, it 
is advisable to review briefly her program 
in the past. Kentucky’s public school 
- program was provided for by the Legisla- 
ture of 1838. It was several years, how- 
ever, before the system was anything more 
than a name. Little reliable information 
is available concerning the program prior 
to the time of Superintendent Breckinridge, 
who came into office as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction about 1848. 

Virtually all of the support which the 
system had received up to this time was 
from the school bonds which had been 
executed in favor of the State Board of 
Education by the Sinking Fund Commis- 
sion, being a part of the money received 
from the Federal Government about 1836. 
Even after the people of Kentucky began 
to approve State school taxes, which had 
been submitted to them by the Legislature, 
her system of schools continued to be 
a district system supported largely by the 
State. Although the school program was 
meager from the beginning, the common 
school fund was used only for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries, as is the case 
today; and until within the past quarter of 
a century little local support was afforded 
the public school system except the 
erection of buildings. 


Beginning with the high school act in 
1908 and continuing to the present time, 
Kentucky’s school system has changed 
from a district system of schools to a 
State system, the county being the adminis- 
trative unit except in city and graded 
school districts. The basis for our present 


county administration law was provided 
by the Legislature of 1920. 


# With the rapid growth of our program 
after 1908, largely through the establish- 
ment of high schools, the burden of support 
has passed from the State to the local unit, 
so,that taday we find that the State is 


bearing only approximately one-fifth fof 
the cost of the public school system; and 
since 1917 the actual percentage of State 
moneys going for school purposes has been 
decreased. 

With all this, references can be found in 
the decisions of the Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky that the system of education 
in Kentucky is considered as a State 
system and even the subdistrict trustee 
is considered as a State official. The 
theory upon which this is based is that 
school districts are considered minor sub- 
divisions of the State, which it has created 
to carry out one of its functions, all of 
which can be abolished, revised, or extended 
by the Legislature. 

In closing this very cursory review of 
éducation in Kentucky, it is not necessary 
to point out that from time to time changes 
have been made in the State’s program of 
education, not the least of which have been 
the development of graded schools, the 
establishment of high schools, and the 
creation of the county unit in 1920. 


II. Brier STATEMENT OF PRESENT 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN KENTUCKY - 


If State support of education had kept 
pace with the minimum program which it 
had requested various school districts to 
promote, our problem today would be a 
comparatively simple one. This would be 
true also if all changes which had been 
made in our school program had _ been 
planned carefully and had been made to 
conform to changing conditions. 

To date, in a period of acute economic 
stress, we find ourselves in the position of 
administering to the needs of the State's 
system of schools—a system still inadequate 
—confronted by the problem of not only 
holding all our educational enterprises at 
their present level of attainment, but also 
of bringing our inferior ones up to the 
desired levels of attainment. 

I shall not attempt to list all of the needs 
of our system of education in Kentucky, 
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but I do want to call to your attention some 
of the more important ones: 


1. There is a need for better trained 
teachers. 

2. In many instances, elementary 
schools require a larger measure of support 
than they now enjoy. 


3. The activities of the subdistrict 
trustee should be curtailed. 


4, Better provision should be made for 
safeguarding school funds. 


5. Equity of educational opportunities 
should be made to exist throughout 
various regions of the State. 


6. There is need for scientific consoli- 
dation of school districts in order that waste 
may be eliminated from our system and 
greater efficiency of service be provided. 

7. There is need for a better plan of 
financing education in Kentucky. 


Many other needs could be listed. The 
ones presented above, however, will suffice 
for the time being. Any program of 
education planned to serve the interests of 
Kentucky should make provision for these 
more important needs. 


A decided step has been taken in this 
direction through the appointment of a 
committee by the president of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association whose duty 
it is to attempt to define a program of 
education for the State. The appointment 
of this committee is to be commended. 


III. PLANNING A PROGRAM OF 
EDUCATION FOR KENTUCKY’S 
FuTURE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


It has just been suggested that the best 
way to meet the existing need of our 
program of education is to plan a sane and 
simple program. The Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association program committee can do 
much in this direction, but there is prob- 
ably more work involved in planning a 
program of education than can be done by 
this committee, though the services of 
such a committee are essential in any 
movement of this character. 


Planning a program of education for 
Kentucky would be doing exactly what 
business and industry have done in their 
fields of endeavor from time to time in the 
past. Before the school people of this 
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State can consistently ask for additional 
support for the patch-work program which 
we now have, it is imperative that our 
system of education should be made as 
efficient as possible. This cannot be done 
until careful study is devoted to the ques- 
tion of planning and financing Kentucky’s 
educational program. If Kentucky should 
do this, she would be doing no more than 
many other states have done. 


Educational literature is rich with studies 
of educational opportunities, curriculum 
studies, teacher-training studies, and the 
like. It is a significant fact, however, that 
when one searches this literature for the 
purpose of finding where a state has 
planned a system of education, little can 
be found. If one goes into the collegiate 
field, the situation is entirely different. 
There is scarcely an important college in 
America which has not attempted some 
sort of a study looking toward a revamping 
and reorganization of its aims, objectives, 
and reasons for existence. 

A monumental document was made 
available to the public yesterday in the 
report of the National Advisory Commis- 
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sion on Federal Education. The whole of 
this report may be looked upon as a plan 
for federal participation in education in the 
United States. In my opinion, this volume 
will come to be regarded as a most valuable 


and vital piece of literature concerning - 


public education in America. 


For further examples of the need of 
studying Kentucky’s problem, we have 
only to turn to the four major enterprises 
which have been undertaken by the United 
States Office of Education within recent 
years: 

1. A survey of the land-grant colleges 
in America under the direction of Dr. 
Arthur J. Klein. 

2. A study of secondary education in 
the United States under the direction of 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos. 

3. A study of teacher training, which is 
now being carried on under the direction 
of Dr. E. S. Evenden. 

4, The finance inquiry, which Dr. Paul 
Mort has just begun. 


The fact that the United States Office of 
Education has undertaken to make an 
investigation of these problems throughout 
the nation is no reason why these and other 
problems should not be studied intensively 
in Kentucky. In fact, because of the scope 
of the United States Office of Education 
studies, it is necessary that they be general 
rather than intensive. What we need in 
Kentucky is a thorough and _ intensive 
study of the problems of planning a better 
program of education for this State. The 
studies of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion would be of vital importance to any 
group undertaking such a task in Kentucky, 
because they would furnish this ‘group 
first-hand information concerning practices 
throughout the nation. 


A very rough outline of how to approach 
the problem of planning a state’s program 
of education has recently come to my 
attention. I pass it on to you for whatever 
it may be worth. 


The problems of planning a state’s 
program of education can be divided into 
four major divisions: 

1. To set up philosophical principles 
upon which the whole of the state’s 
program of education is to be based. 

2. To define the elements of the pro- 
gram of education which will carry out the 
principles listed under No. 1. 


3. Todetermine the cost of the program 
defined in No. 2. 

4. To determine whether the state can 
finance the program as defined; and if this 
can be done, how it can best finance the 
program. 


Regardless of whether or not this outline 
be complete, it seems only fair to say that 
it represents an attempt to approach the 
problem of bettering Kentucky’s educa- 
tional status. I have the conviction that 
the Kentucky Education Association Com- 
mittee should confine its major activities 
to the first problem listed above and to act 
as a consulting and advisory body for those 
who undertake the task of making intensive 
studies concerning the last three items of 
the outline. However, this is merely my 
conviction and may not be sound. 


IV. WHat THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EpucATION Hopes TO Do CONCERNING 
KENTUCKY’S PROGRAM OF 
EDUCATION 


During the past few years, much thought, 
time, and energy have been devoted to the 
problem of unifying the twelve-grade 
school in Kentucky. Gratifying progress 
has been made along this line. 


It seems that what should be done here, 
in the light of.the preceding statements in 
this paper, is to extend the idea of articula- 
tion and unification from the twelve-grade 
school to include the whole of Kentucky's 
offering in education. Certainly, a major 
consideration in planning the program of 
education for a state should be to see that 


the program provides for unification and | 


articulation of the whole program from the 
kindergarten to the university, if these two 


enterprises are recognized as extreme limits | 


of a state’s program of education. 


In the furtherance of any intensive study 
in planning a program of education for 
Kentucky, the State Department of 


Education may well act in the capa | 


city of a co-ordinating agency. Certain 
educational institutions and enterprises of 
the State should take part in this study. It 
seems only reasonable that it would be 
necessary that the activities of these 
various agencies be tied together in some 
one place; and may I ask what educational 


institution in the State is better suited 
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to the task than the State Department of 
Education? 


Regardless of whether or not a study be 
made toward planning a better program of 
education in Kentucky, it seems that the 
State Department of Education might act 
in the capacity suggested; namely, that of 
aco-ordinating agency, because it exists for 
no other purpose than to further the cause 
of education in the State. It has no 
hobbies, no enemies, and exists solely for 
the good of the cause of education. 


In carrying out this cause, the State 
Department of Education during the next 
four years will undertake to do the follow- 
ing things in addition to co-operating with 
any private or public agencies which will 
assist in promoting an intensive study of 
education in Kentucky: 

1. The State Department of Education 
will gather, interpret, and make available 
to the public pertinent information con- 
cerning the public school system of the 
State. In general, this information will 
concern pupils, teachers, financial adminis- 
tration, and housing conditions. 


2. Members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Education will make available to 
public school workers the results of the 
better studies which have been made 
within and without the State, dealing with 
school problems. 

3. Since it has been stated that a very 
important function of the State Depart- 
ment of Education is to act as a co-ordinat- 
ing agency for the State’s educational 
program, it will keep in close contact at all 
times with the educational agencies of the 
State. It is for the State Department of 
Education, the teacher training institutions, 
and the University to work together in an 
endeavor to solve certain of the State’s 
major educational problems. 

4. A very important function of the 
State Department of Education is the 
supervision of the State’s program of 
education as it is administered by local 
school units. This should be done in a 


manner most suitable to the welfare and 
needs of local school districts, since it is 
probably true that no one plan would work 
to the best interests of all school districts 
throughout the State. 


5. The State Department of Education 
should promote and furnish such leader- 
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ship as will inspire the administrators and 
the constituency of school districts to 
assume and carry the burdens that are 
necessary to develop adequately their 
local school programs. 
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An Equal Chance for the 
Crippled Child 


By VioLA McDonALpD SMITH, 


Executive Secretary, Kentucky Society 
for Crippled Children 


“What do all the red and blue pins sig- 
nify?” inquired a visitor to the office of the 
Kentucky Crippled Children Commission 
as he studied a large map of Kentucky that 
adorned the wall, and whose area was 
dotted with the pins. 








“And why are the pins more thickly 
centered in some parts of the State than 
in others?’ came the question. 

“For various reasons,” was the answer, 
“Some counties are small and sparsely pop- 
ulated. Therefore, few crippled children 
are found. Other 
counties, such as Jef- 
ferson, are thickly 
populated and _ the 
percentage of cripples 
rises. Also, in some 
sections public health 
and child welfare work 
are in their infancy, 
and the lack of pre- 
natal care, coupled 
with poor sanitation 
and nutrition increase 
thenumber of children 
crippled by rickets, 
disease, and such in- 
juries as the many 
cases of burns found 
in the mountain dis- 
tricts. Then, too, 
where we find an ac- 





EVERYONE WANTS TO LEARN 


“Each pin represents a crippled child 
who has been treated by this organization,” 
replied the director. “You notice that 
every county has its share of pins. The 
blue pins stand for those children that have 
been treated and returned to their homes. 
Either they have reached the maximum 
degree of improvement, or they are still 
under observation of our nurses and will 
receive further treatment as long as their 
condition demands it. The red pins 
denote the children now in the hospitals. 

“There are nearly three thousand pins 
in that map, which means that since its 
creation in 1924 the Kentucky Crippled 
Children Commission has cared for that 
number of indigent cripples under eighteen 
years of age.” 





tive county health 
unit, or some interest- 
ed andsocially minded 
service club, such as Rotary and Kiwanis, 
whose members sponsor the clinics held by 
the Crippled Children Commission, we are 
able to locate more crippled children than 
in isolated communities, where no _ local 
interest is taken in this work. Many 
crippled children are found in the eastern 
Kentucky mountains, in the mining sections 
and in those parts of western Kentucky, 
which suffered from an epidemic of infantile 
paralysis several years ago.” 

It is difficult for only three field nurses 
on the commission’s staff to locate every 
crippled child, and the diagnostic clinics 
conducted in various parts of the State are 
planned for this purpose, to offer every 
needy child the expert examination and 
advice provided by the State, when it 
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formed a commission to administer an 
annual appropriation for the treatment of 
crippled children. During the past year 
twenty-three clinics were held in Kentucky, 
from the Big Sandy Valley on the east to 
the banks of the Mississippi on the west. 
Seventy-one counties were covered by 
these clinics and 1,702 crippled children 
wereexamined. The commission has given 
hospital treatment to 780 cases and has 
furnished braces and corrective shoes for 
approximately fifty other cases not requir- 
ing hospitalization. 

















BEFORE TREATMENT 


For the treatment of its cases the 
commission uses hospitals in Ashland, 
Lexington, and Louisville, since these are 
the cities where there are orthopedic 
surgeons, bone specialists, who donate 
their services to correct deformities of the 
commission’s little patients. 

The problem of the crippled child is an 
extensive one, involving the interests and 
necessitating the co-operation of many 
agencies. Briefly, it may be sub-divided 
under the four headings of: 

1. Locating the crippled child. 


2. Furnishing corrective treatment for 
the crippled child. 
3. Educating the crippled child. 


4. Placing the crippled child in his 
proper place in the community. 


The first of these needs calls for surveys 
and publicity to find the crippled child, 
prove to his parents the need for his 
examination, and reveal to the public the 


number of crippled children in each com- 
munity. 

The second calls for efficient hospital, 
surgical, and after-care facilities, to give 
the crippled child as normal a body as 
possible 


The third calls for recognition on. the 
part of the public and educational agencies 
of the need of the crippled child for a 
specialized type of education, which cannot 
be gained through the regular public school 
system designed for normal children. 














AFTER TREATMFNT 


It further calls for the establishment of 
special facilities within reach of all physi- 
cally handicapped children in the State. 

The fourth calls for the provision of 
vocational training, and psychological study 
of every crippled child, with a view to 
developing his particular faculties and 
making him a producer instead of a 
dependent. 

In Kentucky the work for crippled chil- 
dren has progressed in a few years to the 
point where the first two needs have been 
recognized and answered by the public and 
the State, as demonstrated by the creation 
of a state commission, expending a state 
appropriation solely for the relief of 
crippled children. The way was pointed 
out by the Kentucky Society for Crippled 
Children, a volunteer organization com- 
posed of interested individuals and service 
clubs, whose aim is the general welfare 
of the crippled child. The Society con- 
tinues to supplement the work of the 


ae 
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commission financially, and by disseminat- 
ing publicity, developing interest in the 
work, and studying the best way to meet 
further needs. 


Someone has said, ‘The crippled child 
must have systematic treatment and 
education going hand in hand, neither 
without the other.”” This is the plan now 
being followed by most hospitals where 
crippled children are treated, and by 
many cities which have established special 
schools for crippled children, where proper 
rest periods, and physio-therapy and hydro- 
therapy are provided as a part of the daily 
routine. 


There are three hundred and thirty-seven 
special schools or classes for crippled chil- 
dren in the United States. Kentucky has 
four hospital classes and one special class 
for crippled children living in Louisville. 
A tentative survey made in Louisville last 
winter disclosed between one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred crippled children, 
who were either unable to attend school 
by reason of their deformities, or were 
attending the public schools with difficulty. 
What is to become of these children, whose 
parents are paying taxes for their children’s 
education, but who are not receiving that 
education? The blind Helen Keller says, 
“It is good to give the unfortunate a 
living; it is still better to raise them to a life 
worth living. It is not so much the 
infirmity that causes unhappiness as the 
grief of a useless dependent existence.” 


The reason a crippled child needs special 
educational advantages is told us in the 
following essay written by a little girl from 
Letcher County while she was in a Louis- 
ville Hospital for treatment, and during 
convalescence attended the hospital school: 


“It would be wonderful if I could stay here and 
get my education in this hospital school. That is 
impossible as I can only attend here while I’m being 
treated. Many times I wish to remain here always 
because everything is so beautiful. 

“T can’t go to the kind of school my brothers and 
sisters go to because the boys and girls push me and 
then I get hurt and must stay home for weeks. 
Then I miss a lot in my grade. Here I go to school 
in peace. I had to climb up steps in the school 
back home. Here I get to ride on the elevator. If 
I had to go up and down steps here I wouldn’t get 
any place. 

“If we are behind in our grade we can catch up 
here and soon get way ahead. Even if we are lame 
we can learn as well as anybody. All we need isa 
good chance to prove it. 


“When Louisville has a school with all the grades 
for crippled boys and girls won’t they be glad! 
Some day they'll prove how glad they are by helping 
all the little crippled boys and girls of Kentucky. | 
hope I'll be a teacher some day when I grow up.” 

In all the efforts attempted in behalf of 
the crippled child, the International Society 
for Crippled Children has worked on the 
fundamental theory that facilities for the 
care, cure, and education of crippled 
children should be made available near 
home if possible. Thus, it would seem that 
in considering the education of the crippled 
child we have both the city and the rural 
problem. Such states as Michigan, Ohio, 
and New York have built and maintain in 
their large cities splendid schools for 
crippled children. In order to establish the 
work some states have provided through 
legislation for the reimbursement to local 
boards of education from state funds of an 
amount sufficient to cover the additional 
cost of educating the crippled child above 
that of the normal child. This amount 
covers such items as transportation, extra 
pay for teachers specially trained, hot 
lunches, special gymnasium equipment, 
adjustable seats, and such other appliances 
as may be necessary for the adequate 
physical care and education of crippled 
children. 


“All other things being equal,’’ declares 
Professor Charles W. Conrad, ‘‘the physi- 
cally handicapped child is of the same 
mentality as the normal child. It is the 
aim of schools for the physically handi- 
capped to keep pace with and to use the 
same course as the other schools.” 


With the exception of the doctor and 
nurse, probably the teacher recognizes more 
than anyone else, the appeal of the crippled 
child, whose misshapen body is a constant 
handicap in his competition with the world, 
but whose mind frequently is more clear, 
whose ambition is more keen than those of 
his playmates with their strong backs and 
sturdy limbs, which they have come to take 
for granted. If this crippled child is to gain 
the equal chance for which he pleads it 1s 
the teachers, with their understanding of 
his problems, who must blaze the trail 
leading to a future when Kentucky will 
provide for its crippled and deserving boys 
and girls, not only corrective treatment but 
educational advantages that will make each 
crippled child an asset to our State and 
not a liability. 
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MEANS OF APPROACHING LEARN- 
ING PROBLEMS IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


Part II 
By JAmMes W. CAMMACK, Jr. 
Department of Education, Frankfort 


The success of any educational program 
depends upon the teachers engaged in 
furthering that program. The unification 
program being sponsored by the supervisory 
staff of the State Department will amount 
to little unless you as teachers catch the 
spirit of it and enthusiastically carry it on. 
Your activities will have much to do with 
getting equitable consideration and support 
for the elementary school. You are the 
ones who must sell any school program to 
the patrons of the school. Classroom 
instruction is only a part of your job; you 
must be the educational leader of your 
community. It is your responsibility to 
prove to the people of your community 
that making good citizens is a chief aim of 
the school. I seriously, doubt whether 
slavish adherence to textbooks will go all 
the way in producing good citizens. 

I have mentioned these conditions with 
the aim of trying to suggest to you that the 
problems which you will meet in improving 
learning conditions are not necessarily con- 
fined to the classroom. 

Without doubt it is your duty to see that 
the physical features of your building or 
room are such as to promote the welfare 
of the pupils under your supervision. If 
conditions are not what they should be, 
report them to your supervisor or superin- 
tendent and make it your duty to see that 
the conditions are improved. Again, it is 
your duty to see that the necessary tools 
and materials of learning are available for 
the use of your pupils. 

I know of no better source of informa- 
tion available to you in the study of your 
problems than the records of your pupils. 
Your records should reveal the intelligence 
and attainment rankings of all your pupils. 
They should contain all necessary informa- 
tion concerning the attendance of your 
pupils. They should also reveal informa- 


tion concerning the physical condition of 
each pupil and such other information as 
might affect the pupil’s progress in school, 
and should be continuous in nature. If 
existing records do not provide for such 


information, prepare the necessary record 
forms yourself. All of us tend to remember 
things of last impression; hence, the neces- 
sity for adequate records in school work. 

A battery of tests for the different 
grades should be given at the beginning of 
each year. You might prepare these tests 
or purchase them. The chances are that 
your supervisor or superintendent would 
furnish them if you requested them, and 
he was convinced that good use would be 
made of them. 

Without the necessary follow-up pro- 
gram, any testing program is of doubtful 
merit. Keep the results of these tests, give 
others, and note the progress of your pupils. 
Find out from these testing programs what 
difficulties are facing your pupils, and 
attempt to focus your program of instruc- 
tion for each pupil in such a manner as to 
permit the removal or lessening of the 
difficulty. 

I have tried to impress upon you the 
importance of keeping a complete set of 
records for your own use. This is only 
part of the picture. The best information 
your supervisor or superintendent has 
concerning your work as a teacher is that 
revealed through the reports you furnish 
him. The supervisory program of any 
unit is based largely upon conditions 
revealed through the reports of the teachers 
employed by the unit. Furthermore, the 
program of the State Department of 
Education is based primarily upon condi- 
tions revealed through the reports of the 
administrators of the various school units. 
Therefore, without reliable and valid in- 
formation concerning the affairs of the 
school system of the State, the most impor- 
tant needs might easily be lost sight of. 
If present record’ forms are inadequate or 
incomplete, then they should be remedied. 
Some of the blank record forms now being 
used by the State Department are being 
studied with the view of making them 
better serve the needs of the public school 
system. 


SUCCESS 

It is not one big thing so much as innu- 
merable little things, fitted together in per- 
fect adjustment. The. faithful perform- 
ance of the least duty, the overcoming of 
the most insignificant obstacle all fit into 
the complete, perfect thing we name suc- 
cess. 








Health Education 


By J. D. Farris, 


College Physician, Eastern State 
Teachers College 


Health is listed first among the seven 
cardinal principles of education; yet we may 
well ask, has it been given first place in any 
particular? In the planning of curricula 
for the training of teachers, and of the 
programs of study for students, health is 
all too frequently used as a filler or taken 
half-heartedly as a side issue. 





J. D. Farris, M. D. 


We believe that more people are giving 
earnest thought to the things pertaining to 
health, particularly to that of the children 
in the home, and in some places, to that 
of the individual and of the community at 
large. Hardly a newspaper or magazine 
of whatever rank, but has a department 
of health helps, hints, etc. The advertising 
space having some relation to health in 
these same magazines bears further 
evidence that somebody is giving thought 
to the things of health. One popular 
magazine of recent issue carried eighty- 
eight advertisements having for their 
purpose the improvement of health. The 
reliability and effective use of some of the 
things advertised may well be questioned; 
but their aim was toward a certain objec- 
tive. 





The teaching of health must needs be 
personal. The child or the adult must 
want to know the things concerning health 
and then must want to do them. The 
child is not interested in the reasons ‘‘why” 
as is an adult. His doing certain specified 
things may be because of class interest, 
competition, or of a certain goal in the 
distance. A parent’s interest in com- 
municable diseases and their control 
through immunization is usually small 
until the health of his own child becomes 
the issue. And again this interest fre. 
quently does not take life until an epi- 
demic appears. 


We are beginning to know a little about 
preventive medicine and to appreciate what 
it is attempting to do, but it is merely a 
beginning for the old idea of curative 
medicine still has a very strong hold upon 
most people. ‘We will do nothing until 
we have to” is too often the thought and 
frequently “‘when we have to” is too late. 


As with nearly all reforms, new ideas, 
or whatever we may wish to call them, we 
depend upon the classroom teacher not 
only to initiate them but to get them 
established. We are firmly convinced that 
health for the individual is the establish- 
ment of hygienic habits. We therefore, 
ask the classroom teacher to shoulder the 
major load in getting the child as a vital 
part of his life to form correct health 
habits. We maintain, and try to teach 
again and again, that no matter how many 
books on hygiene we may read, no matter 
how many rules of health we may know, 
and no matter how much knowledge con- 
cerning health we may have, it will do us 
little or no good unless we put it into 
practice. 

The aims of health education as stated 
in the report of the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education, are: 

1. To instruct children and youth so 
that they may conserve and improve their 
own health. 

2. To establish in them the habits and 
principles of living which throughout 
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their school life, and in later years, will 
assure that abundant vigor and vitality 
which provide the basis for the greatest 
possible happiness and service in personal, 
family and community life. 

3. To influence parents and other 
adults through the health education pro- 
gram for children, to better habits and 
attitudes so that the school may become 
an effective agency for the promotion of 
the social aspects of health education in 
the family and community as well as in the 
school itself. 

4. To improve the individual and 
community life of the future; to secure a 
better second generation and a still better 
third generation; a healthier and fitter 
nation and race. 

Many problems present. themselves to 
anyone who would attempt to outline and 
put into practice any sort of a health 
education program. It is not an easy 
matter to establish the habits referred to 
above. In the first place desirable health 
behavior may be too difficult for the boy or 
girl in the environment in which he is 
placed. We should not expect the child 
to brush his teeth if he has no tooth 
brush; or to drink milk when he can not 
get milk; or to take baths at regular 
intervals when he has inadequate bathing 
facilities; or to keep his feet dry when he 
does not have adequate footwear. The 
most fundamental cause of bad hygiene 
habits is the difficulties and lacks in the 
environment. 

A second major cause for the failure to 
live healthfully is competing interests. 
The urges that would ordinarily cause a 
child to live healthfully have to compete 
with others which may not lead to healthy 
behavior. If at meal time a child must 
choose between vegetables, milk, bread 
and butter, and dessert or candy the latter 
will often have the stronger pull. If at 
bedtime there is the radio, a new magazine, 
or conversation of elders; there is competi- 
tion of interests with that of going to 
bed. If gloves and rubber shoes are too 
much bother to put on, take off and keep 
up with, then the average child will prefer 
to go without them. Many of the habits 
that lead to good health have to exist in an 
environment where other interests will 
have a stronger pull. 

Another reason why the natural, organic 
drives do not lead to correct health habits 


is the special likes and dislikes that have 
been built up around special objects. 
Some children early acquire a distaste for 
certain kinds of food, milk, spinach, cereal, 
etc. Certain children acquire a fearg of 
going to bed in a dark room and require a 
light; or will not want the bedroom window 
raised for fear of something getting them. 
These acquired likes, dislikes and fears 
oftentimes prevent the normal functioning 
of health habits. 

A fourth reason for the formation of bad 
health habits is the fact that many of our 
health habits are selected for us by other 
people. If a mother offers her child tea 
and coffee it is natural that the child 
should acquire the habit of drinking these 
beverages early in life. It is difficult to 
teach a child that he should sleep in a 
room with the windows open when his 
parents do not practice having the windows 
open at night for fear of the night air. Ifa 
family maintains a living room tempera- 
ture far too high for hygienic living, the 
child is usually powerless to do anything 
to change it. 

Another problem in teaching health is 
combating skillfully and tactfully the 
superstitions that exist along with the 
unhygienic practices of the home. A 
zealous teacher cannot make much prog- 
ress against poor home conditions. A 
conscientious mother will find difficulty 
in resisting community standards. For 
the greatest progress, school, home and 
community must work together. And 
frequently it is the little leaven started in 
the school that leaveneth the whole lump 
of the community. The work of any 
teacher is of little value, no matter how 
high her standards and how skillful her 
teaching, unless the community works 
with her. 

These are only a very few of the problems 
confronting those who would attempt to 
teach health. This is one subject which 
must be started in the early grades and 
continued through college if we would 
teach it thoroughly. The teachers of 
Kentucky have been greatly aided this 
year by being given a new course of study 
containing most excellent helps, sug- 
gestions and outlines for teaching heaith. 
In a subsequent paper, we hope to offer 
certain suggestions, outlines, etc., which 
we feel should be helpful in teaching 
health in the rural and elementary schools. 
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A Physical Education Program for 
Elementary Schools 


By EvizABetH Roacu, 


Director of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Fort Thomas, Ky. 


The many objectives of physical educa- 
tion, varying with the needs of the individ- 
ual at different stages of development, 
may be grouped under three heads; health, 
citizenship, and recreational skills. In 
relation to the elementary school child, 
one finds that these are important objec- 
tives of all education. Thus physical 
education becomes no longer a_ subject 
unrelated to the rest of the curriculum but 
rather a vital part of the educational 
scheme. The school of today, working 
toward these objectives, finds formal 
gymnastics as inadequate as the formal 


The building up of the following program 
was started four years ago, but much had 
been accomplished previous to that time, 
which prepared the way for the integration 
of a physical education program with the 
school curriculum. The scope of the work 
has increased and is increasing as the need 
for new activities arises and is created. 

The schools are organized on the six- 
three-three plan. The director of physical 
education teaches the girls in the junior 
and senior high schools and supervises the 
work in the elementary schools, visiting 
each of the first six grades once a week. 
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THE THIRD GRADE PLAYS GAMES IN GROUPS 


curriculum and methods of the old school. 
So, too, it finds the manual of physical 
training worked out for the purpose of 
being followed to the letter and requiring 
no thought on the part of the teacher. In 
place of these, it is developing a program 
of physical education based on the funda- 
mental needs and interests of the child, 
physically, mentally and socially. 

The need for such a program in Fort 
Thomas arose as the schools developed 
along the lines of modern education. 


Under her guidance, each teacher carries | 


on her own program. In conference with 
the teacher, the director plans the work, 
helps the teacher to a better understanding 


of the aims of physical education and the | 


objectives for her class, presents material 
new to the teacher, and works with her on 
problems of organization, procedure, and 
the special difficulties which her class or 
individuals in her class present. This 
close relationship between the teacher and 
director makes possible the correlation of 
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eaten 


classroom units of work; a Dutch dance 
for the fourth grade who are studying 
Holland, suitable music for a first grade 
who are interested in trains, or a game for 
the fifth grade girls who want to play a 
game in which they can kick the ball. 


unit of work furnished many suggestions, 
for rhythms and story dramatizations in 
one first grade, and a second grade now 
interested in boats is working out rhythms 
of rowing, paddling, climbing, and weigh- 
ing anchor. After the first month, the 
children begin to play many of 
their games in small groups 








The Recess Period Isa Busy Time and a Happy One When Everyone Plays 


The school day is divided into two 
sessions. Besides the morning recess of 
fifteen minutes and the noon period of one 
hour, each class has a half-hour period of 
physical education each day. Above the 
first grade this is scheduled in the afternoon 
and takes the place of the former afternoon 
recess. In the first grade, a part of the 
time is taken in the morning in order that 
the ‘‘1-B’s,”” who stay until noon only, may 
take part. Whenever possible, the children 
are taken out of doors, the playrooms being 
used for rhythmic work and in bad 
weather. 

The physical education period is definite- 
ly a teaching period, devoted to the 
development of skills, the formation of 
habits, and the building up of attitudes. 
An informal procedure is used, the children 
being given as much of the leadership and 


responsibility of the program as is possible 


for the greatest development and satisfac- 
tion of the class. Every child who is 
able is expected to take part in the activi- 
ties. Effort is made to provide for special 
cases in consultation with the home, the 
family physician, and the school nurse. 
The program in the first and second 
grades is composed of games, singing 
games, rhythms, and story plays. The 
thythms and story plays grow out of the 
experiences of the class. The farm as a 


with a leader for each group 
chosen each day. Some 
choice of game is allowed, and 
each group, under its leader, is 
made responsible for conduc- 
ting its own game. 

In the third grade, the same 
activities continue, with the 
exception of the story plays. 
Simple, self-testing activities 
are introduced in their place. 
Group work becomes more 
definite; some simple team 
games are played, and both 
groups and leaders are often 
chosen for a longer period of 
time. 








In the fourth,[fifth, and sixth grades, the 
squad organization is used. Leaders are 
chosen by the groups for a period of one or 
two months. The squads, chosen by the 
leaders, usually remain the same for the 
entire semester in the fifth and sixth grades, 
but it has been found helpful to change them 
oftener in the fourth grade, as their span 
of interest is shorter. With the organiza- 
tion of the class into squads, there arises 
a need for some method of scoring. 

The fifth and sixth grades in one school 
have worked in color teams for the last two 
years. One squad of boys and one of girls 
from each class comprise one color team. 
Each squad has a name which begins with 
the same letter as the name of the color 
team, and the score is kept in a conspicuous 
place. Interest in this form of scoring has 
carried over from one year to the next, 
and the competition has solved many of 
the problems which disturbed the classes. 

The activities of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades are comprised of games and 
relays (the major interest of the groups 
as a whole), practice in skills, fundamental 
to these activities, self-testing activities, 
based chiefly on Athletic Badge Tests and 
Pentathlon, and rhythmic activities for 
both boys and girls in the fourth grades and 
in some cases for boys as well as girls in 
the fifth and sixth grades. 
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The morning and noon recesses are free 
periods; they might be called leisure time 
periods. At this time no child is required 
to play. However, every effort is made to 
interest all the children in some form of 
game. The children are responsible for or- 
ganizing and conducting their own games 
during these periods. Class discussion has 
been helpful in stimulating interest in recess 
activities, the class deciding before it goes 
to the playground what game or games 
might be played. Thus the free play be- 
comes valuable to both the children and 
the teacher—to the former in developing 
initiative in the use of leisure time, to the 
latter in evaluating the results of the physical 
education period and in pointing out the 
needs of her class. 

An example of this arose this fall! when a 
group of over-age boys in the second grade 
were causing trouble on the playground by 
teasing the other children who were playing. 
It was found that the sole interest of this 
small group was baseball. Given an 
indoor ball and bat, they played the entire 
period. There was some question as to 
the effect this would have on their attitude 
toward the rhythms and games of the 
physical education period. Would they 
feel superior to the activities enjoyed by the 
other four-fifths of the class? Shouldn’t 
they learn to be considerate of the rest of 
the class? Did they still need the types 
of activities planned for their grade? Only 
a trial would answer the first question, and 
it was decided that the answer to the other 
two was an affirmative one. The group 
was given a ball and bat and a definite 
place to play on the playground at recess 
and noon. The responsibility of the game 
was placed on them, and they discussed 
their problems with the teacher, who 
served as a “court of appeals” in case of 
trouble. During the physical education 
period they entered into the activities of 
the rest of the class. Their desire for base- 
ball seemed to be satisfied during the 
recess periods, and the result was greater 
enjoyment of the class activities. 

The children receive no marks in physical 
education. Up to the present time it has 
been felt that greater value will be derived 
by the children if the marking element is 
not a factor. Greater achievement as a 
means to the success of a squad or team 
and the approval of the group has proved 
a more vital incentive for sincere effort than 
marks could be. 





———, 


CHRISTMAS IN THE SCHOOL 


By MAry PALMER 
University Training School, University 
of Kentucky 


In the celebration of Christmas in the 
school, the teacher or supervisor will find 
the simple, inexpensive type of program, 
party, or tree the most successful. This is 
true, not only in a year of depression, but 
even in more prosperous years when the 
question of cost of costumes, gifts and 
decorations might not be so all-important. 
The real motive for keeping the celebration 


_asimple, unostentatious one is the need for 


impressing our children with the finest kind 
of Christmas spirit, the desire on their parts 
to be the ones to give, rather than always 
the ones to receive. Instead of creating 
this spirit of friendship and peace, the 
elaborate, expensive assembly or party, 
involving the exchange of gifts among the 
pupils and teacher, too often brings instead 
hurt feelings and strained nerves. 


The most successful ways of observing 
Christmas that I have seen in the schools 
are those where the children, instead of 
exchanging gifts, bring clothes, food, toys 
and books to be given to those less fortunate 
than themselves. Sometimes they offer 
new things they have bought with their own 
money or made themselves, and sometimes, 
of course, old clothes and toys, mended and 
rejuvenated. A very real interest can be 
stimulated by learning through the local 
charity of some family in which there are 
several children and bringing the clothing 
and .toys suitable for them. The children 
in the school will develop a protective and 
possessive feeling for their own family that 
can hardly be aroused by just the general 
idea of giving to the needy. When all the 
grades in a school come together for their 
Christmas assembly and as a part of the 
program lay their gifts, which they have 
wrapped and labeled themselves, at the 
foot of a Christmas tree, the spirit of loving 
and giving to others should become more 


clearly associated in their minds with the | 


Christmas festival. If a dramatization is 


given as a part of such an assembly, it 
should be kept simple, both in regard to 
costumes and scenery, and should again 
emphasize the joy of giving,—such stories 
as Dickens’ “‘Christmas Carol,’’ ‘““Why the 
Chimes Rang,’ or ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas 
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Bowling Green . - 


J. Murray Hill, Vice-President 








One of the Large Business Schools of the W orld— 


All states and many foreign countries represented in student body. 
Short, intensive courses in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting. Two 
and four-year courses in Commercial Teacher Training, Accounting and 
Secretarial Duties of college grade. Credits accepted by leading institu- 
Member Kentucky Association of Colleges and Universities. 
Fifty-seven years old. Graduates everywhere. 


Courses by Correspondence 


Bowling Green Business University 


INCORPORATED 


J. L. Harman, President 


Near Mammoth Cave 


« Kentucky 


W. S. Ashby, Business Manager 














Carol” are always appropriate. Just the 
singing of carols by different grades and by 
individual children will make a charming 
program. 

The tree, whether it is one for the whole 
school or a room tree, can be made beautiful 
at very little expense, and if the boys and 
girls have given their time and ingenuity 
to making the decorations and trimming the 
tree, they will appreciate it a great deal 
more than if they have simply brought 
money to buy tinsel and balls at the stores. 
Silver and gold foil (commonly found 
around Eskimo pies, chocolate bars, etc.), 
that the children save and make into 
ornaments, paper, popcorn and cranberry 
chains can be used to trim a tree in a way 
that is really lovely and entirely satisfactory 
to the children. -Where circumstances 
permit, the children may enjoy trimming a 
living tree for the birds, instead of having 
a room tree. 


SCHOOL AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Whatever else public education may 
mean in times that are normal, in these 


days of stress it is the only source of hope 
for youth that finds every other door of 
opportunity fast closed. Thousands of 
young men and women left the schoolroom 
in June of 1931 only to find the world 
uninterested in their abilities and not able 
to use their services. For these the “stay in 
school’”” movement as inaugurated by the 
federal government is not merely an 
economic makeshift, it is all that is left to 
maintain and hold up morale. For youth 
unemployment is more than failure to earn 
money; it is that the world has closed the 
door and leaves those who would work 
bewildered and perplexed that there is no 
place where ambition and energy and en- 
thusiasm may be made tocount. Industry 
will, of course, recover, but disappointed 
youth may carry the scars of discourage- 
ment throughout the years. To these our 
schools need now reach out with a construc- 
tive program of individual improvement. 
If we can do this these days need not be 
lost; they can be turned to good account 
in better preparation for the years which 
are coming when we shall need all the skill 
and training which the race can muster. 
—The Indiana Teacher. 
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MAKING CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


By Este LOCKMEYER, 


Second Grade Training Teacher, University 
Training School, University of Kentucky 


As the Christmas season approaches 
there is one thing uppermost in the minds 
of us all, that is the giving of presents. 
This year as never before our thoughts are 
turning toward giving. We want to do all 
we can to arouse within everyone the 
desire to give worthwhile things to those 
who are in need. Children as well as 
grown people should have this spirit of 
giving. They can get it in no way as well 
as by actually giving something that is 
their own to give. 

In our school we are doing everything 
possible to emphasize the giving to those 
who would not otherwise receive much. 
This year the children thought it would be 
nice to make things togiveaway. Pictures 
of things they might make had been on the 
bulletin board for several days, when the 
idea occurred to some one that we might 
make some simple toys for less fortunate 
children. 


The pictures on the bulletin board were 
of toys such as rag dolls, dishes, animals of 
all kinds, automobiles, wagons, airplanes, 
and many other things. 


During our first discussion period the 
children decided what they would make. 
They chose to make many different things. 
Our next problem was deciding what 
materials we would need. Several children 
volunteered to bring scraps of goods from 
home. Others said they could bring 
wooden boxes or pieces of wood. We 
obtained more wood by making a trip to the 
store house on the University Campus. 
There we found many pieces which seemed 
to have possibilities. We brought them 
back with us. The children are starting off 
on their toy-making adventure with a 
great deal of enthusiasm. By Christmas 
time we expect to have many toys. Some 
of the most interesting ones we hope to 
have will be toy animals. We are going 
to make them out of wood. First the 
children will trace around patterns on the 
wood. Next they will cut them out of the 
wood by using coping saws. Several 
children are planning to glue the animals 
on flat pieces of wood so they will stand up. 


Then they are going to fasten wheels to the 
boards, so theirownerscan pullthem. The 
wheels are going to be made from old 
broom handles. The animals will also be 
painted attractively. 


Several children are planning to make 
automobiles, wagons, and airplanes out of 
wood. All of these things will be painted. 


Some of the children are planning to 
make and dress rag dolls. Still others want 
to make dishes out of clay. A few children 
are going to make scrap books. 


While we want the children to have the 
experience of giving something dear to them 
and belonging to them to make some one 
else happy, we also want them to gain 
other things from their toy-making activ- 
ity. Greater skill in the use of their hands 
gained through the use of tools and working 
with materials will be a valuable outcome. 


Learning to choose materials wisely will 
be another. Learning to choose pleasing 
color combinations will be another. 


By working together, sharing tools, 
giving and receiving suggestions on the 
work of the group the children should learn 
the true meaning of co-operation. A 
greater sense of responsibility also ought to 
grow out of this activity. Each one needs 
to assume his share in taking care of tools. 
Each one will feel the need of finishing his 
piece of work to the best of his ability in 
order to have something attractive to give 
away. And best of all we are discovering 
things about ourselves that we did not 
know before. We can do so many more 
things than we ever thought we could. 
Our toy-making experience is a very real 
and interesting adventure. 


CHIRSTMAS GREETING 
CARDS AT WHOLESALE 


The famous Standard Dollar BOX OF 
BEAUTIFUL 
Christmas Greeting Cards, some retail- 


ing as high as 3Jc each, specially offered 
at the remarkable Pre-Holiday Price of $1 
§ ¥ per box. A $3 retail value. The Newest 





and Finest Engraved Assortment. 


Order at once for your personal, business and 


family requirements while the supply lasts! 
Handsome Holiday Gift Box. 


STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 
City 3500 


220 S. First St. INCORPORATED 
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CHRISTMAS AT EMMET FIELD 
SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE 


Each year, at Christmas time, other 
activities at the Emmet Field School of 
Louisville are laid aside for a time so that 
all may join in a beautiful custom; taking 
gifts to the children at the Waverly Hills 
Sanatorium. Everyone joins eagerly in 


the work, happy over the joy that he will - 


bring, to the shut-ins suffering from tuber- 
culosis, experiencing the real Christmas 
spirit as he works and plans for others. 

The first week in December members 
of the Parent-Teachers’ Association ac- 
company a group of children on a visit to 
thesanatorium. They talk with the small 
patients and find that they are boys and 
girls just like themselves. When they 
return to school, they bring letters from 
each of the one hundred children telling the 
things they want for Christmas. These 
letters have been written in the school at 
Waverly Hills. The visiting group bring 
back to their classmates stories of what 
they have seen and inculcate into this giving 
the personal, warm touch that makes it so 
worth while. The letters are distributed 
among the classes, an effort being made to 
let the children care for those near their age. 

A school frolic is planned to provide the 
necessary funds. For two weeks the 
children plan and make gifts in their 
classrooms. They ingeniously devise toys, 
fancy match boxes, pictures, calendars, 
decorated blotters, vases, book racks and 
many other useful gifts. On the great day 
each class has a booth where it displays its 
gifts with a tempting array of cookies and 
candies. Everyone attends accompanied 
by parents and friends and goes from booth 
to booth purchasing here and there gifts for 
loved ones and friends and enjoying the 
prevalent spirit of good will and hilarity. 
This ends with an entertainment where 
again the spirit of fun is uppermost. 

Each class is now ready to send a com- 
mittee to do its shopping. There is a 
serious consultation over the requests 
expressed by the patients and an effort is 
made to fulfill everyone. The teacher 
accompanies the shopping group as it seeks 
the prettiest dolls, the warmest sweaters 
and hose and the most interesting books. 
They try to select one gift that will be usefuf 
and another that will provide entertain- 
ment. The Parent-Teachers’ Association 


provides money to send an orange and a 
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package of candy to each child. When 
the group returns, the children enjoy 
looking at the gifts and deciding whether 
they are appropriate. A committee wraps 
them in gay paper and Christmas seals and 
attaches a personal card for the one who 
is to receive it. The children think that 
the gifts should be as pretty as the ones they 
receive at home and try to express the 
loving spirit in which they are given by 
fixing them as attractively as they can. 

The day before the Christmas holidays 
the entire school assembles for a pregram. 
The frivolity, the gayety, the rollicking joy 
of preparation are now laid aside for a quiet, 
solemn occasion. Each class brings its 
gifts and places them below the rostrum. 
Then follows a lovely presentation of the 
story of the most wonderful gift ever given. 
This is interspersed with quiet singing of 
Christmas carols. All feel the spirit of 
solemnity and joy and have before them 
their expression of love for others. They 
leave the assembly with a deeper apprecia- 
tion of this beautiful season. 

A group of children takes the gifts to 
Waverly Hills and distributes them. The 
joy expressed in each little face as he 
unwraps his gift amply repays them for all 
the work they have done. A program of 
music, stories, reading and dramatizations 
follows in which the Emmet Field children 
participate. 

Taking gifts to Waverly Hills has become 
an annual custom at Emmet Field and each 
year it expresses anew the true spirit of 
giving in which pupils, parents, and 
teachers give of themselves, their time and 
strength for ‘‘the gift without the giver 
is bare.’ 

FRANCES MANN, Fifth Grade, 
Miss Nora WELLENVOSS, Principal, 
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“Bringing the Campus to the Student” 
Is One Activity of 


THE UNIVERSITY # KENTUCKY 


Very obviously, resident instruction here in Lexington is the best method 
of obtaining advanced education. 

Not always is this possible, however. The University of Kentucky is 
prepared to offer by correspondence approximately 100 credit courses given 
by the same members of the faculty who present them in Lexington. Like- 
wise extension classes are given in many Kentucky centers. For example, 
this year extension courses are being held in approximately twenty-five com- 
munities, 

From the University Radio Studios issue yearly hundreds of talks of 
cultural and practical value, participated in by every university department. 


SERVICE BUREAUS 


The university maintains service bureaus in several of its departments 
for the use of citizens oi the state. 

In the College of Education the Bureau of School Service functions for 
the elementary, high schools and institutions of higher learning, both public 
and private, in the state, by doing research, making surveys and offering 
general counsel when needed. 

The Business Research Bureau in the Collge of Commerce was organ- 
ized to make investigations of business and economic problems in Kentucky ; 
to co-operate with business and professions in securing answers to questions 
of immediate importance and to assist state and local officials and agencies 
in dealing with problems of economic significance. 

The Placement Bureau, another function of the College of Education, 
serves as a contact department between university graduates and business 
opportunities. 

The Bureau of Municipal Affairs is a service agency for Kentucky cities, 
and the Bureau of Publicity, by means of its radio broadcasting studios and 
news service, offers the people of Kentucky information concerning their 
state university and points out to them the advantages of educational re- 
search pertaining to their particular fields of business. 


A FORWARD OUTLOOK PREVAILS AT THE UNIVERSITY. 
IT SERVES THE STATE IN MANY FIELDS. THE UNIVER- 
SITY BELIEVES IN KENTUCKY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Second Term—Winter Session Wey 
Opens February First. » a 


PRESIDENT 
ESTABLISHED 1865 : LEXINGTON, KY. 
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THE SUB-DISTRICT TRUSTEE 


By James B. HErrp, 
Superintendent Woodford County Schools 


In an effort to determine the attitude of 
county boards of education and county 
superintendents relative to the present 
status of the office of sub-district trustee 
in the rural school organizations of the 
State, the writer prepared and sent a 
questionnaire last summer to every county 
superintendent in Kentucky. Of the one 
hundred and twenty questionnaires mailed 
out, one hundred and fifteen were returned. 
Two came in too late to be included in the 
tabulation of answers. Four were returned 
properly filled but unsigned by the county 
superintendents and could not be identified. 
Only one hundred and nine were included 
in the tabulation which was made in 
July, 1931. one 

The questionnaire with answers tabu- 
lated follows: 

1. Are you in favor of the office of sub-district 
trustee in the County School Organization? 

Yo., No, Do not know... 

ANSWERS: Yes, 25 (7 with present power, 18 with 
limited power.) No, 81. Do not know, 0 

2. Is your representative in the State Legislature 
in favor of this office? Yes__., Do not 
know___. 

Answers: Yes, 14, No, 19. Do not know, 72. 

3. Is your senator in the State Legislature in 
favor of this office? Yes , No Do not 
know___. 

ANsWERS: Yes, 11. No, 12. Do not know, 82. 

4, Are the members of your County Board of 


Education in favor of the office of sub-district 
trustee? Yes , No Do not know. 


Answers: Yes, 27. No, 66. Do not know, 12. 
5. Are the voters of your county in favor of the 

office of sub-district trustee? Yes__, 

Do not know. ; 

AnswERs: Yes, 34. No, 23. Do not know, 47. 
6. Have you had any experience in which the 

sub-district trustee has been a handicap to your 

school program? Yes___, No,___, Do not know__. 
ANswERs: Yes, 101. - No, 6. Do not know, 0. 


7. If given the proper authority would you and 


your County Board of Education abolish the office 
of sub-district trustee? 
yea... No,..., Do not know... 

Answers: Yes, 75. No, 21. Do not know, 8. 


From question 1, it will be noted that 
twenty-five superintendents want a sub- 
district trustee. However, only seven 
want him with present powers, while 
eighteen want him with limited powers. 


0. -, 








Cy 


In their explanation they state that they 
do not want him to have sole power of 
recommending teactl.ers. 

Questions 2 and 3, simply reveal the fact 
that superintendents have not ascertained 
the sentiment of their representatives and 
senators. This fact might be explained in 
many ways. 

It is interesting to compare answers in 
questions 1 and 4. Note in 1, that twenty- 
five want sub-district trustees. In 4, 
twenty-seven answer YES. Of the twenty- 
seven, judging from answers in 1, it seems 
fairly safe to state that eighteen of the 
twenty-seven who answer YES in 4 would 
limit the present powers of the trustee. 

The answers to 5 are easily explained. 
If any group should be asked if it wants to 
exercise the right of suffrage rather than 
not, the majority would answer ‘‘Let us 
vote.” 

The answer in 6, I think is conclusive. 
That alone in my judgment would justify 
a change in the present status of the office 
of sub-district trustee. 

No. 7, substantiates the facts revealed 
in 6, adds more evidence, and shows clearly 
the attitude of the county superintendents 
toward retaining of sub-district trustee in 
the organization of the rural school system. 


THE SUB-DISTRICT TRUSTEE IN 
KENTUCKY 


Perhaps to no other question concerning 
the public school system has more thought 
and more attention been given than to the 
study of the place and function of the 
sub-district trustee in Kentucky’s educa- 
tional program. 

Thoughtful students of school adminis- 
tration have long since learned that school 
trustees and boards of education should 
never be allowed to recommend teachers 
to the superintendent of schools. If the 
local trustee in Kentucky could be relieved 
of this responsibility there would be little 
criticism concerning the place and function 
of this officer. There are many fine men 
serving as district trustees in Kentucky 
—men who are ambitious for their schools, 
for their communities, for the educational 
program of their children; but no matter 
how conscientious, earnest, and sincere 
they may be, and no matter how well 
prepared they may be to serve as trustee, 
they never should have been granted the 
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responsibility of recommending teachers 
to the superintendent. 


Kentucky’s educational program will be 
advanced if the next legislature will relieve 
this officer of the responsibility for the 
recommendation of teachers to the county 
superintendent. Our schools will be better 
taught, and our program of education will 
move forward more rapidly if this change 
can be made. The Kentucky Education 
Association has gone on record in favor of 
the removal of this power from this school 
officer. Kentucky will gain much and 
lose nothing if this change can be made. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS 
SEAL FOR 1931 









Protect 
YOUTH anda 


| STRENGTH 
Help fight 


Tuberculosis 
Buy 
CHRISTMAS 

SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE 

AND LOCAL TUBERCU- 

LOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 








A special design picturing the holiday 
festivity of “the good old days’’ was 
selected for the Christmas Seal of 1931 to 
commemorate the Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the sale of seals to fight tuberculosis. 


An old-time stage coach is shown drawn 
by four horses prancing through the snow. 
Aloft on the upper deck a passenger blows 
his horn to blazon Christmas greetings to 
the countryside. 

Twenty-five seals, each with a different 
design, have been sold to the public at the 
holiday season since the organized tuber. 
culosis movement got under way. From 
small beginnings at a time when everybody 
believed tuberculosis was hereditary and the 
equivalent of a death sentence, it has 
carried its message that tuberculosis is 
preventable and curable to every hamlet 
and cross-roads in the country, until today 
few people remain who do not know that 
rest, fresh air, sunshine, and nourishing 
food are both the preventive and _ the 
curative agents for this disease. 

During the quarter-century of work 
which the new seal commemorates, the 
ravages of the disease have been cut in half; 
more than five hundred sanatoria have 
been constructed; clinics have been estab- 
lished for early diagnosis; the tuberculin 
test and X-ray have been perfected for the 
more certain detection of tuberculosis even 
before it exhibits outward symptoms; and 
the methods of educating the general 
public to protect itself against the disease 
through knowledge, have been raised to a 
high point of effectiveness. 


But a great deal remains to be done. 
Despite the success of past efforts, tuber- 
culosis is still a greater public enemy than 
most people realize. It is the leading 
cause of death between the ages of fifteen 
and forty-five, and a serious menace to the 
health of young men and women entering 
intensive high school and college days. 


Money is needed wherever seals are sold 
to finance the battle against the disease. 
The payments which tuberculosis exacts 
from humanity are subject to no mora- 
torium because of dull times. Children 
must be protected from tuberculosis; new 
and unknown cases must be found in the 
early stages; clinics, nurses, summer camps 
must continue the work which has already 
proved its worth. Practically all the 
money raised by the seals remains in the 
community where it is given, and is used 
to meet the special needs existing there. 


Every dollar given for Christmas seals 
means life and health to men, women and 
children threatened with tuberculosis. 
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Lifted by Our Own Boot-Straps 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


“Hello,”” says the American over the 
telephone, also other nations, except the 
English. They use the politer, ‘“‘Are you 
there?” I’d like to use whichever saluta- 
tion you prefer if I can reach the good folks 
I talked with through the medium of this 


magazine last month and the month before, 


I was running through the interesting and 
gratifying course taken by medicine, 
teaching, and other professions to raise 
their right to respect and actual increase 
of it. I was reminding you of the satis- 
faction of teaching to your children the 
large principles of respectable vocation and 
especially the basis of the profession of 
education. 


Your boys and girls are much interested 
in business. May I suggest that you use 
this state of mind as an invitation to give 
them the enheartening truth about the 
large principle of service which, as in the 
ministry, in teaching, and in other pro- 
fessions, is making business respectable. 
You know of the Rotary Club, the Kiwanis, 
the Lions, and similar sets. Says the 
Rotary declaration: ‘The one in business 
must first be an ethical man, wishing no 
success that is not founded on the highest 


justice and morality.” The American 
Chamber of Commerce has ‘Principle 
Number Ten: Integrity, fair dealing, 


efficient service, mutual benefit, are the 
foundations of business.” 


This is an amazing advancement for an 
occupation that only a few years ago had 
for its motto ‘‘caveat emptor,’’ meaning 
‘it is the customer’s responsibility to keep 


from being cheated.” Another maxim 
was, “business is business,’ which meant 
business is not honesty, fairness, nor 


desire to benefit any one other than the 
seller, business is just business—making 
all that is possible. Now, teach your boys 
and girls that the leaders in business are 
Pledging themselves to give generous 
service for every dollar they get. You are 
sure to come against a doubt that business 
is not mostly for making money. Oh, 
very well, all the more reason to urge your 
children to become teachers and so be free 
of the danger of getting rich. For it is the 





glory of teaching that the most of its 
movement is from within outward. That 
is one of the marks of a pure profession 
—general welfare, not personal gain. If 
you hesitate about crowding the educa- 
tional profession because there are now 
more teachers than places, you may think 
of this; that, if only the professionally- 
minded were in teachers’ positions and the 
careless, self-seeking check-chasers were 
out of it, there would be demand for all the 
real teachers available. These are the 
folks that have learned that though a man 
doeth well to himself, though he waxeth 
rich, and the glory of his house increaseth; 
when he dieth glory shall not descend after 
him. He shall be like the beasts that 
perish. He that saveth his own life shall 
lose it. 


You will be guessing that I am preaching. 
You will be guessing right. What I am 
coming to is this, that as members of a 
profession we are obligated to have what 
is demanded in the inscription over the 
gates of the University of Virginia: ‘The 
Will to Work for Mankind.” 


PRAISED BY THE PRESIDENT 


All the professions, in their declarations 
of principles say that character is to be 
kept high by every practitioner. You 
could do worse than give your children as 
an exercise in penmanship and English 
what the head man in the White House 
says about the people who constitute our 
profession: ‘The teacher is a_ public 
character his (her) life is an open book. 
His office, like that of a minister of religion 
demands a standard of character above the 
average. How rarely does a teacher fall 
below that standard! How seldom does a 
teacher figure in the sensational headlines! 
It is truly remarkable that an army of 
eight hundred thousand so well behaves 
itself. It implies a wealth of character to 
achieve such a record.” 


All the writers I have read upon what 
constitutes a profession say its practitioner 
possess a high degree of learning and skills. 
“‘Even the business man,” says the National 
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Chamber of Commerce, “‘must be educated 
to thorough and specific knowledge by 
unceasing study.” Teach your children 
that teaching is a profession because its 
members, like the lawyer, merchant, and 
engineer, are unceasingly studying the 
improving growth of educative processes. 
These people, like the doctors, subscribe to 
professional journals and study them; they 
have professional magazines published by 
their own organizations. 


The teacher has a professional library. 
Five-hundred and seventy-five books a 
year, not counting professional periodicals, 
are printed. So says the Enoch-Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore. Somebody is 
studying them. It can’t be that only the 
school boards are the readers of these. 
Teachers, like other professionals, are 
keeping up with the times. They go by 
thousands to the colleges every summer. 
Tell the children this and ask them to 
impart it to their fathers. Inform the boys 
and girls how teaching has been changed 
from a simple job into which one could be 
born, and is now a science, surer than 
medicine, much more likely to get results 
than a law suit. If fifty per cent of all 
teaching were failure as is the case with 
legal actions—there would be cause enough 
to laugh—or to weep—at our claims to be 
a profession. 

But, tell the children, the professional 
teacher knows her stuff. 


She can bring children in three years 
farther in ability to read and speak than I 
reached in six. She leads them to the 
power to write so legibly and beautifully 
that it is taking the high schools and 
colleges longer and longer to destroy the 
habit. 

She has changed spelling from a gift of 
God to an intelligent use of the dictionary. 


By habituating children to determine in 
every arithmetic task: What is to be 
found, what are the partial operations, 
how are their results to be combined, what 
terms are to designate the answer, whether 
when it comes it is absurd or probable; by 
habituating every boy or girl to prove 
every operation as real workers with figures 
outside of school always do, the teacher is 
giving every child the satisfaction of 
absolute correctness all the time and is not 
creating a distaste for arithmetic by the 
child’s lack of confidence. 





mcr 


Professional teachers have standardized 
for schools every activity which aims at 
definite skill. 

Instead of killing the appreciative pleas. 
ure of the art and recreative activities 
these people have increased it. 

They have provided schemes of increas- 
ing accuracy for finding out what a child 
needs and how well he is getting it. 

They have banished ‘covering the 
subject” “the clan as a whole” and “‘the 
average child’’ and substituted, where 
needed, enough attention to the real John 
and Mary, enormously to save what used 
to be great wastes of their energy. 

They have analyzed school subjects into 
units and outlined the proceeding to secure 
the mastery of each. 

The teacher of professional grade knows 
the measure of each child and of herself. 

If you ask her, ‘‘what per cent of the 
children in your grade can you fit for 
promotion?” she knows the answer. ‘‘My 
record for the past three years has been 
40 out of 41, all of 40, 36 out of 38,” or 
whatever it is. 

American elementary teachers in amaz- 
ing numbers, high school teachers in quan- 
tities not to be despised, have so changed 
teaching from mere busy-work to predict 
able and actually measured success; they 
have so seriously and professionally ad- 
dressed themselves to the science of the 
practice, that who knows but that this 
professional spirit of teaching may get into 
the usage of universities, and that those 
there commonly called professors may 
become professional? Teach that to your 
young hopefuls. 


CAN’T RIsE FAR ALONE 


The last of the means I’ll mention, by 
which the doctor, lawyer, and _ other 
workers have gained respect for their pre 
fession, is association. 


They all have their organizations. Thes 
keep general welfare, high ideals, codes of 
conduct, progress in learning, gain in skill 
alive in the minds of the members. You 
ought to inform your children about 
teachers associations. Just before or after 
you attend one of these meetings is a prime 
time to tell the boys and girls what thes 
gatherings do. You can show how the 
progress of education is presented by 
specialists in particular lines. Especially 
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the children should be taught how small 
it is;for a teacher to dodge membership. 
She gets the benefits for which others work, 
while she is a slacker. You can interest 
the children by showing how the fine pro- 
fessional spirit is manifesting itself at 
conventions. Tell them how it was that 
many teachers neglected the meetings so as 
to go to the department stores or the movies, 
how some used to loaf in the entrance, or 
whisper through the speeches, how the 
managers used to have to put on lots of 
amusement, music, etc., to attract teachers 
to their own meetings, how the profession 
is growing up and not needing so much pap 
as used to be thought necessary. See 
whether you can get any bright child to 
explain why teachers at such meetings left 
the front seats empty, chilling the speakers 
while the audience sought obscure back 
benches under the gallery and every meet- 
ing was opened by the dismal plea: “Will 
those in the rear please come forward?” 
Tell the boys to ask their fathers whether 
they ever heard of a medical convention 
or a prize-fight opened with the exhorta- 
tion, ‘Will those in the rear please come 
forward?” 


Don’t forget to inform your lads and 
lassies that the professionalizing of teach- 
ing has made a wonderful change in the 
teachers themselves. Show them that 
respect for one’s business engenders respect 
for oneself and that self-respect begins to 
show itself in one’s face, carriage, conver- 
sation, and clothes. Tell them that many 
of the men and most of the women now in 
this profession are good to look at and well 
worth knowing. Tell them that whole 
cities like Sacramento, Grand Rapids, Cin- 
cinnati, and Johnstown—surely hundreds 
of others—now have as teachers the best 
appearing, most interesting people in town. 
Tell them that our great ambassador to 
England, Walter Hines Page, who made a 
very wide study of the subject in America, 
said that teachers by their conduct, 
character, industry, study, skill, and team- 
work (associations) had raised teaching 
from a cheap trade to a highly respected 
scientific, efficient profession. 

_ I began by telling you of being’ ashamed 
in 1886, to be spotted as a teacher. Now, 
after working in a hospital, attending 
lawyers banquets and seeing other practi- 
tioners at their best, let me tell you I’m 
tickled indeed to be referred to as a teacher. 
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The Largest and Finest Hotel in Kentucky 
Every Luxury at Reasonable Prices 


Homelike Atmosphere with Distinctive 
Hospitality 





700 Rooms—700 Baths 
Attractive, Clean, Homelike 





Our Dining Rooms Serve the Choicest Foods 
Breakfast 55c Luncheon 85c 
Table d’hote Dinners $1.00 and $1.50 
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Developing a State Program of 
Physical Education 


By JACKSON 


Associate Professor of Physical 
Oniversity 


Physical education is primarily an in- 
structional procedure. In any considera- 
tion of a physical education program, 
therefore, we must recognize the importance 
of planning so that school pupils will be 
placed in situations that provide real and 
valuable experiences. The primary subject 
matter in physical education is ways of 
living and behaving; the various types of 
games and motor activities that are faught 
serve as the means through which these 
desired ways of living may be developed. 


The function of the state in any educa- 
tional program is to set minimum standards 
to which the schools in all the communities 
of the state must attain, to equalize the 
financial burden of providing such a mini- 
mum educational offering, and to provide 
expert assistance and advice along adminis- 
trative and instructional lines. It is 
important, in an attempt to develop a 
worthwhile program of education through 
motor activity, that the procedures dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs be 
carried out. 


A STATE Law Is DESIRABLE 


It is generally agreed among students of 
education that it is wise to require by law 
the subjects of the school curriculum about 
whose importance and desirability there is 
practically no difference of opinion. Among 
such subjects are reading, English, writing, 
arithmetic, and physical education. <A 
state law requiring the teaching of physical 
education will not result immediately in the 
teaching of this subject in all the schools of 
the state, but it will serve as an official 
expression of the sentiment of the people 
with regard to its importance. 


Such a law should assign definitely the 
administrative responsibilities in connection 
with the school program of physical and 
health education. For example, it should 


set forth clearly and specifically that all 
phases of the program must be under the 





R. SHARMAN, 


Education, School of Education, 
of Michigan 


full control and direction of the various 
boards of education. This policy is in 
keeping with the opinions of authorities 
in the field of educational administration, 
and it conforms to the recommendations 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 


The responsibility for setting up the 
details of the program and the preparation 
of the course of study should be placed 
with the state board of education. It 
would be unwise for the legislature to 
prescribe the content of the course of 
study or the methods of organization, 
administration, and instruction. 

If the state board of education does not 
already have the authority and the appro- 
priation to employ a state director of 
physical education and the _ necessary 
supervisory and clerical assistants, the 
special physical education law should 
provide for such personnel. 


PHysICAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE 
PLACED IN CURRICULA 


In some states a mandatory physical 
education law is on the statute books, but 
the group or commission that prepares the 
curricula for the elementary and_ high 
schools of the state ignores the law and 
fails to provide a place for physical educa- 
tion in thecurricula. Such condition clearly 
makes it difficult for the school units of the 
state to provide an educational program 
in “ways of living’’ based on the interest 
and needs of the pupils. 

The state curriculum commission, of 
other authorities that have to do with 
determining the curricula, should make 
provision for teaching physical education 
in all the elementary and high schools of 
the state. The report of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec 
tion and the Sixth Yearbook of the 
department of superintendence are author- 
itative and reliable sources of guidance in 
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the curricular aspects of physical education. 
The state physical education association 
and other organizations that are interested 
in physical education, such as the medical 
association, the American Legion, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and the parent-teacher association, should 
co-operate with the state superintendent 
of education in making sure that the best 
possible educational program is provided, 
in accordance with the law, for the boys 
and girls in the public schools of the state. 


A PuysiIcAL EDUCATION COUNCIL 
Is HELPFUL 


In shaping a program of physical educa- 
tion and in promoting and interpreting the 
program, a physical education council 
should be valuable. Such acouncil should 
be composed of representatives from the 
state department of education, the state 
teachers colleges, the state university, the 
state board of health, high schools, city 
school systems, the medical association, 
the American Legion, the state congress 
of parents and teachers, and the volunteer 
health and social organizations such as the 
tuberculosis association, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and the 
No-Tobacco League. 


The function of the council would be to 
recommend policies and set up objectives 
concerned with personnel, facilities, and 
program. There should also be a close 
relationship between the council and the 
group responsible for the preparation of a 
course of study. 


The council should have at least*two 
meetings each year, but during the period 
of organization and promotion it should 
meet several times a year. 


A DEFINITE PROGRAM Is NEEDED 


It is essential that there be available a 
printed course of study in physical educa- 
tion for distribution to all the schools of 
the state. This course of study should 
indicate the program and content for each 
grade in schools of different types and 
levels such as elementary schools, junior 
high schools, and senior high schools, in 
It has 


been found helpful in some states to have 
the first course of study set up in consider- 


able detail, even to the extent of indicating 
the material to be taught each month in 
every grade. After the introductory and 
promotional stage of the work had passed, 
however, a new course of study should be 
prepared based on the more scientific pro- 
cedures that are used in the field of 
curriculum construction. 


A PLAN For INTERPRETING PHYSICAL 
EpucaTIon Is IMPORTANT 


In order that the school people and the 
general public might have presented and 
interpreted to them the philosophy under- 
lying physical education and the program 
that has been developed, it is quite impor- 
tant that definite plans be made to achieve 
this purpose. It is not enough to depend 
on incidental and occasional opportunities 
for the interpretation of physical educa- 
tion. Activities concerned with publicity 
and public relations should be recognized 
as an essential part of a state program of 
physical education, and must be vigorously 
pushed if the whole program is to make 
rapid progress. 


Some of the agents that should be con- 
sidered as being available in a program of 
public relations are members of the state 
department of education staff, county and 
city superintendents, school principals, 
teachers, janitors, school children, parents, 
clubs, editors, reporters, the clergy, inter- 
ested socially-minded citizens, and office 
holders. It has been pointed out by 
Moehlman in his book on ‘Public School 
Relations,” that the agencies through 
which the agents can work in carrying ona 
program of publicity might be grouped 
under four headings as written, visual, 
oral, and social. The written agencies 
include the ‘“‘house organ,’’ reports such as 
the superintendent’s annual report, re- 
search studies, newspapers, school papers 
and magazines, school catalogues, and 
courses of study. The visual agencies 
include films, stereopticons, drawings, pos- 
ters, schoolhouses and playgrounds, and 
exhibits and demonstrations. The oral 
agencies include speeches, lectures, and 
talks over the radio. The social agencies 
include the social contacts of the personnel 
at luncheon clubs, churches, American 
Legion meetings, lodges, and other civic 
and social affairs. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF 
TEACHERS SHOULD BE STIMULATED 


In physical education as in all phases of 
school work the teacher is the fundamental 
and most important factor in the process 
of achieving the best results. It is there- 
fore of fundamental importance, in plan- 
ning and executing a state program of 
physical education, to provide for the pro- 
fessional preparation in physical education 
of all teachers, whether they teach physical 

‘education or not. Such a state-wide 
program should be organized under the 
leadership of the state department of 
education; but if the leadership is not 
provided by the state department, the 
physical education council might well 
create a committee to plan this work in 
teacher-training. 

The pre-service preparation of teachers 
in institutions should provide for courses 
of instruction and opportunities for observa- 
tion and participation which would help 
the classroom teacher carry out the state 
program of physical and health education. 
There should also be organized one good 
four-year curriculum in physical and health 
education for the preparation of full-time 
and part-time teachers in this field. A 
four-year curriculum for the purpose 
could probably be offered most successfully 
in the college of education at the state 
university. One of the needs in most 
states—a need that must be recognized and 
kept in mind in planning a major course— 
is for teachers who can teach physical 
education in combination with some other 
subject. There are relatively few positions 
for full-time physical education teachers, 
but there are a large number of positions 
for teachers who can successfully teach 
physical education and some academic 
subject. 

The continued professional growth of 
teachers after they enter active service in 
the schools should be planned for and 
stimulated. The activities that can be 
carried on by teacher-training institutions 
for the in-service preparation of teachers 
include summer sessions, supervision by 
full-time field workers of all graduates of the 
institution, regular visiting of students by 
faculty members the first year after gradua- 
tion, extension courses, annual professional 
conference of all graduates, surveys 


or investigations made by bureaus of 





ey 


research, correspondence courses, irregular 
visiting on request from the field, activitie; 
of a full-time alumni secretary, and school 
bulletins or papers mailed to alumni. Some 
of the activities that can be carried on by 
local school organizations for in- service 
training of teachers include supervisory 
courses, demonstration teaching, group 
conferences, visiting other teachers, enroll. 
ment of teachers i in extension and corre. 
pondence courses, encouragement of at- 
tendance at summer school, Participation 
in curriculum construction, supervisory 
bulletins, lectures by educational leaders, 
attending conferences and conventions, 
teachers meetings and institutes, and 
reading professional literature in reading 
circles or by individual teachers. 

Closely related to the program for the 
professional preparation of teachers is a 
plan for the certification of physical educa 
tion teachers. The plan adopted for 
issuing certificates should have as its 
primary purpose making sure that the boys 
and girls in the public schools of the state 
have the very best available teachers. One 
important step toward guaranteeing that 
the public schools will be supplied with 
good teachers of physical education is to 
arrange the program of teacher-certifica- 
tion so that physical education will be 
maintained at a high professional level 
in the state. In order to do this, the 
certification program should attempt to 
insure that all persons receiving a certif- 
cate to teach physical education have high 
professional ideals of service, as well as 
personality and character traits that are 
generally recognized as being good and 
desirable, an intention to remain in physical 
education as a life work, and a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the large mass of 
organized subject matter which is included 
in physical education. They should have 
completed an extended course of profes- 
sional preparation and should be members 
of their local, state, and national profes- 
sional organizations. 


A State Hicu ScHoo, ATHLETIC 
AssocIATION Is USEFUL 


An aspect of physical education that 
frequently causes superintendents and 
principals some administrative difficulty is 
the program of interscholastic athletics. 
The problems connected with the adminis- 
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tration of interscholastic athletics are, in 
many cases, intensified by the failure of the 
school authorities to formulate an educa- 
tional philosophy, and to employ teachers 
of athletics and physical education who are 
qualified to teach. As long as this condi- 
tion exists—and apparently it will be for 
several years—a state high school athletic 
association will serve a useful purpose. 


The state program of physical education 
should provide for the organization of a 
high school athletic association. The con- 
stitution and by-laws of this organization 
should be such as to cause the association 
to be recognized as a device to make the 
play of boys and girls more wholesome and 
satisfactory, not as a means for creating 
more administrative machinery for some 
one to run nor for the glorification of the 
officers and controlling clique. If there is 
a state director of physical education, he 
should be secretary of this association. 


A WELL QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 
Is NECESSARY 


To initiate and administer a program 
throughout a state, it is necessary that 
enough persons be employed on a full-time 
basis to serve as advisers and helpers to 
most of the schools of the state. There 
should be in the state department of 
education at least two professionally 
educated people, a man and a woman, who 
give their full time and interests to the 
problems of physical education in the 
schools of the state. In every city and 
county system of schools there should be 
at least one full time person whose duty it 
is to organize, promote, and help with the 
program of physical education. In the 
high schools and special-type elementary 
schools, such as the platoon schools, 
teachers who have had definite training in 
this field should be employed. 


PHysIcAL EpucATION Must BE AN 
INTEGRAL PART OF THE STATE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


If physical education is to make an 
appreciable contribution to the complete 
education of the children of the state it 
must be recognized and used as an integral 
part of the entire educational program. 
The practice of considering physical educa- 
lon as something extra, a sort of appendix 
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to the regular educational program, is not 
conducive to best educational results. 
It is essential that the values and the edu- 
cational significance of physical education 
be known and accepted, and that it be 
provided for in such administrative pro- 
cedures as the distribution of public funds, 
the determining of a minimum program for 
equalization, the provision of state aid for 
buildings and other capital outlay, the 
approval of building plans and school sites, 
and state-aid for libraries and textbooks. 


“The distinguishing mark of the genuine 
artist is that he is trying to express some- 
thing through himself rather than merely 
trying to express himself through some- 
thing.” —Ralph W. Sockman in “Morals of 
Tomorrow.” 


Physical Education in the Rural 
School 


By Tuos. E. McDonoucn, 


Head of the Depariment of Physical Education Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


The physical education or large muscle 
activity program in our rural schools is 
probably the most neglected phase of the 
whole educational system. The problem 
of physical education is a rural one for 
Kentucky is primarily a rural state. Let 
us then examine the child in this rural com- 
munity and state some of his characteristics. 
He is clumsy and awkward, due to the fact 
that farm work will develop certain 
muscles but give him round shoulders and 
a flat chest, and will do little to develop his 
heart and lungs. This activity (work) 
does not make for alertness, agility, grace, 
easy movement and suppleness, that 
characterize the child trained through play. 
The child is quite unsocial due to enforced 
isolation. This isolation may be more so 
at the present time due to the fact that 
farms are larger and families smaller. We 
need large muscle activity, or play, for its 
social and spiritual values. Children in 
the rural sections play in school, if at all, 
for it is the only opportunity afforded for 
organized play. 


The next major problem deals with the 
selection of a school site with adequate 
play space. It seems that many of our 
rural school sites are selected because the 
land cannot be utilized for any other 
purpose or because there is just sufficient 
room for a house only. Many states have 
rectified this abominable condition and 
require that small elementary school sites 
should contain from two to three acres 
of suitable land. Consolidated, urban 
and city schools should have a minimum of 
five acres. The area needed for school 
sites must be based upon the requirements 
needed for various types of activities in the 
physical education program rather than 
upon a certain number of square feet per 
child. 


Grading should be done to provide level 
areas, grass must be mowed frequently, 
trees planted, the grounds well fenced, 


and some landscaping attempted. Thes 
things will make a school more pleasant 
to the child and add a touch of homines 
which makes life a joy and worth living 
The play areas must be free from stones, 
graded to a slight slope for proper drainage 
and the surface may be dirt, grass, oil, or 


‘ macadam. Rock screenings when used 


must be properly rolled into the soil. If 
dirt and sand constitute the surface, this 
ought to be treated with a saline solution 
to keep down dust. 


In planning the school play ground the 
needs of separate groups of children must 
be considered. Children under ten years 
of age must have a play space in close 
proximity to the building, so situated that 
they will not be interfered with by the 
larger children. Another section of this 
play ground must be allotted to the older 
children. Large children if not restricted 
will usually usurp the whole area. Play- 
ground’ baseball diamonds, handball 
courts, quoit pitching boxes, basketball 
courts, and a place for circle games should 
be permanently located. These areas must 
be lined off with water, lime or permanent 
taping from time to time. 


Playground apparatus such as swings, 
seesaws, circle swings and slides are not 
essential. These have little social value, 
and if not supervised constantly add a great 
element of danger. If money is available 
for apparatus, chinning or horizontal bars, 
ladders, climbing ropes, jumping standards 
are added assets to a play area, for the child 
is given a chance for some self testing and 
individual competition on these pieces. 
Such apparatus should be placed around 
the outside of the play ground near the 
fence. Ground around jumping standards 
and other apparatus must be spaded and 
mixed with ground sawdust or sand for 
safety sake. A lane paralleling the road, 
or on the road for the sixty-five yard dash 
should be marked off. Sand boxes, climb- 
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ing trees and rails are essential for children 
under ten. Things to play with are 
essential. Playground baseballs and bats, 
volley-balls and nets, soccer-balls, sport- 
balls, bean bags, and wands can be pur- 
chased for a nominal sum. With this 
equipment a most extensive program may 
be inaugurated. 

Much of the apparatus may be impro- 
vised and made from materials collected 
from the immediate vicinity. Caution in 
installation must be practiced, however, to 
prevent accidents. Apparatus must be 
inspected by teachers periodically, and 
constant supervision by the teacher when 
apparatus is in use is absolutely essential. 
Another important safeguard is that time 
must be taker. at the beginning of the year 
to teach children the proper usage of all 
equipment. 

The selection of a program of activities 
is our next major problem. The game 
curriculum must be based upon a number 
of factors. The age of the children, the 
background and peculiar environment of 
these children must be known. The 
topography of the surrounding country is 
also all important, as well as the conditions 
existing on the playground. Games with 
little and inexpensive equipment must be 
selected. A list of suggested activities 
follow: Playground baseball, volley-ball, 
croquet, handball, basketball, horse shoe 
pitching, prisoner’s base, duck on rock, 
dodge ball, relay races, stunts, self testing 
activities, hunting games, imitation plays, 
singing games, folk dances, and standard 
athletic tests, i. e., ‘National Recreation 
Playground Tests’ and the ‘National 
Physical Achievement Standards.”’ 

Calisthenics and drills were not included 
because these activities are usually pre- 
sented in an artificial manner, and are not 
effective instruments in promoting whole- 
some growth and the joy of living. 

Another problem has to do with leader- 
ship. Every teacher at the present time 
studying in our teacher training institu- 
tions must be afforded an opportunity to 
learn games which will be useful during 
their own leisure time, and games which 
can be taught the children as well. This 
literally means that every classroom 
teacher must be a potential physical 
educator. Those in the field, with little 
study, can now assume the responsibility. 
Child leaders must be trained to take over 





some of the responsibilities. The leaders’ 
duties are: To assist teachers, care for 
equipment, prepare equipment for class, 
officiate at informal games, and look after 
the welfare of children during the free play 
periods. 

In the new course of study prepared for 
Kentucky teachers, time for directed play 
has been inserted in the schedules. One 
instructional period devoted to teaching 
skills and techniques should be the vogue. 
At least two short periods for stretching 
and imitative exercises should be inter- 
spersed during the course of the school day. 
These last periods should be of two or three 
minutes duration. The free play periods 
before and after school should be well 
supervised if this time is to be of real value. 
Play should be spontaneous, but if it is to 
be an effective instrument of education, it 
must be carefully directed. 

Many effective programs are being 
sponsored in the State at the present time, 
as evidenced by the “Play Days,” which 
are the vogue in some counties. These 
should be encouraged and participation 
of the masses rather than selected groups 
should be the watchword. A widespread 
program with equal opportunity for all shall 
not be achieved until school administrators 
and the public have an appreciation of the 
real values inherent in a broad physical 
education program. Then too leadership 
must be afforded. This lead at the present 
time must be aided by the Teachers College 
and eventually centralized in a State Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education. 
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Physical Education An Opportunity | ¢ 


For Character Education asl 
By Frank S. Lioyp, 

Associate Professor of Education, and 

New York University wk 

expr 

fount 


Education to be fully defined and under- 
stood must be considered from two view- 
points. As a process the phenomena itself 
and as a desired end, the objectives of 
education. From our understanding of the 
process comes the methodology of education 
and our objectives determine the direction 
or shapes by which the process is manifested 
in human behavior. Character education 
is concerned with both viewpoints and is 
affected in content and method by the 
understanding of these two aspects of the 
developing organism. 


It is to be maintained that character 
education is a change of viewpoint rather 
than a revolution, it may result in revolu- 
tion but that will only be when the old 
viewpoint and its method is diametrically 
opposed to the new. The most efficient 
methodology for human development is 
the best methodology for character educa- 
tion. The objective or aim character 
includes all objectives and its newness 
comes through its stress of integration as 
opposed to sectional information. 


Education as a Process is expressed in 
three ways. Education as change is the 
cold process under microscopic treatment. 
It sees man as developing by resisting some 
changes and promoting others. The forces 
for change being the inanimate world, the 
animate world excluding humans and the 
personal world other people and oneself. 
It is a constant process of the reshaping of 
patterns under the reciprocal influence of 
the self, other selves and the inanimate 
and lower animal worlds. 


Education as growth and development is 
interested in process but a process moving 
somewhere. It places more stress on the 
individual as a changing organism. The 
individual is growing and developing for 
something. It implies a set of evaluating 
measures that indicate movement in a 
specific direction. The third expression 
is that education is adjustment. The 





stress here is on the individuals as a chang. §f It ac 
ing organism in terms of its environment, § integ 
All three have the same premise thato{ ff as a 
change. The last two accept that that ff may 
procedure which assures the maximum § ecti 
change in the accepted direction is the § divid 


most acceptable. edge 

The end or purpose of education js ge 
usually expressed by its aims and objec. b . 
tives. These are variously stated. Edu. nit 
cation as knowledge may embrace those athic 
who see knowledge as an end itself, or asa “— 
means to an end, which end is always in Tt 
terms of human adjustments. As the only § “2 
objective it has been the banner of a. 


those who accept that education is impres- § ™! 
sion, not expression. For the modernist 
knowledge is accepted as being necessary § °° 
in order to understand the true values of 


things and of other individuals and of one- § "8 § 
self. Education for the purpose of develop- on 


ing mental power, stressing the ability to 
use knowledge makes its contributionsso § Th 


long as it is not the only or primary §{ thos 
objective. and « 
and 


With their eyes toward adult adjust 
: f the 
ment, education has been considered as a 


; sas inter 
skill providing process—to perform we he 
must have skill and the degree of skill I p,, 


correlates with the degree of success inf, 


achievement. inter 


satis! 
ment 


Others have preferred broader socio 
individual objectives. Morality as_ the 
ability to live in social relationships accord- § atter 
ing to the codes of society, and culture asa § teacl 
stock of appreciations about things and fj indic 
humans variously express this viewpoint i or 
With ever increasing need for a sound Wi 
organism the objective health has de- 


: may 
manded our attention. Health “as @faqc. 
condition of the organism” implies that we ; 
need a condition which will not only ensure indiv 


receptivity and expression but which is 
necessary in order to maintain a balance 2 
of function for continuity of individual 
and group development. 
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Character as an objective implies all of 
these but adds yet another emphasis. It 
implies the necessity of preparation for 
adequate adult adjustment through ade- 
quate child adjustment. It must have as 
its concomitants socio-economic balance 
and biological continuity. It demands 
that there be knowledge to ensure proper 
expression and its very foundation is 
found in an organism which is healthful. 
It adds to the viewpoint the necessity for 
integration, for considering the organism 
as a whole in which all other objectives 
may find their place but not as 
sectional mosaic units. It is both in- 
dividual and social. Health and knowl- 
edge do not ensure right behavior. 
Character education is in large the ensuring 
of right choices. Ethically if you wish, 
but ultimately biologically for ethics must 
conform to biological continuity if the 
ethics and the individual are to continue. 

There is nothing new in the objective 
character, it is a stress, an emphasis grow- 
ing out of an increasing dissatisfaction 
with the piecemeal mosaic ‘sectionalized 
attitude of the past century. “It is 
concerned with the interrelations of human 
individuals and their entire world’’—plac- 
ing stress upon the individual as a health- 
ful, balanced functional unit in a social 
environment. 


The methods in character education are 
those which provide the best arrangement 
and organization of the child, the activities 
and the leader. The starting point from 
the point of view of the child is then 
interest, the span and nature of the atten- 
tion and the satisfaction which accrues. 
The activities become situations to which 
the child responds providing they are 
interesting and he will continue if there is 
satisfaction to be found in the achieve- 
ment. The span and nature of the 
attention determines the length of the 
teaching opportunity and in some degree 
indicates the integration which is demanded 
in order to engage in the activity. 


We have then three criteria which we 
may use in our evaluation of the physical 
education activities for character. 

_ 1. Are they basically interesting to the 
individual ? 

2. Do they demand attention, are they 
as Burnham states ‘‘attentive co-ordinated 
activities.” If so then they will ensure a 


personality integration, the concentration 
of the full personality on the task at hand. 

3. Are they basically satisfying, for 
education becomes a process of tying up 
annoyances to fundamental satisfactions 
so that these annoyances (rules, regulations, 
ethical behavior, etc.) become part of the 
satisfaction. 


To these we may add (4) what changes 
take place, what developments result from 
these activities. Hetherington has divided 
development into four parts, the organic 
changes which is self-explanatory, the 
neuromuscular or skill developments, the 
interpretative or intellectual developments 
and the impulsive or emotional changes. 


In order for the teacher to lead he must 
not only provide opportunity for the 
individual to act, but must guide as the 
activities progress or after the activity. 
He guides through the opportunities for 
choice which have confronted the individ- 
ual in the activity. The ‘choice’ situa- 
tions which an activity provides adds one 
other (5) criteria for our evaluation. The 
initial factors in education are interest, 
attention and satisfaction, the opportuni- 
ties for directing the acting organism occur 
as the individual is compelled to make 
choice. 


Character education is concerned with 
behavior activated by an ideal of conduct 
which will ensure right behavior. It must 
ensure beyond social conformity the ability 
to act, if such actions are necessary, con- 
trary to the edicts of the social group. 
There must be developed an ability for 
self-direction which will ensure that the 
individual hold himself responsible for his 
own behavior, which provides the sixth 
criteria, that of self-direction. 


In an article of this length it is obviously 
impossible to produce sufficient evidence 
to substantiate one’s position. It calls for 
a critical analysis on the part of the 
educator of both the criteria and the 
activities in terms of the criteria. An 
attempt will be made in a running com- 
mentary to indicate at least the beginnings 
of an evaluation. The following remarks 
apply to the play physical education 
activities, which in the thinking of the 
author provide greater opportunities for 
character education than the calesthenic 
type of activities which mainly serve to 
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build up bodily vigor to offset and prepare 
a resistance for the strains of everyday 
life. They are preventive rather than edu- 
cational. 


The first three criteria of interest, 
attention and satisfaction which become 
the expression of the fundamental wants 
or drives may be treated as‘a whole. One 
of the characteristics of physical education 
is that it appears to be fundamentally 
interesting and satisfying. One of the 
characteristics of mankind is that he has 
indulged in this type of play since the dawn 
of history. The only satisfactory defini- 
tion of play appears to include in its state- 
ment that play is that which we do for the 
sheer joy of doing. It implies that these 
activities have an interest which is resident 
in the doing itself. You cannot play hand- 
ball and think of your next meal. You 
might alternately play and think of the 
next meal. The same applies to golf. 
Golf demands as do the other play activi- 
ties the undivided attention and concen- 
tration. These activities are fundamentally 
satisfying. The satisfaction is resident in 
the accomplishment itself, and as we play 
that play becomes the most important 
thing which we do at that time. Burnham 
has stated that one of the keystones of 
character education is integration. The 
unification of all the aspects of a personality 


around a common core of interest. The 
physical education play activities are 
“attentive co-ordinated activities.” They 


demand that undivided attention and 
interest. Play is a means of satisfying 
some of the fundamental wants or drives. 
As such it may become a basic means of 
education. Let us look at the game of 
basketball for a moment in this connection. 
It is desired that we incorporate into the 
individual’s behavior a series of ethical 
patterns which are not necessarily natural 
to the situation. We will call them 
temporarily rules. The rule as it is first 
presented is a temporary annoyance. If 
the satisfaction in the playing is not greater 
than the annoyance then the individual 
will cease to play. If however, which is 


usually the case, the satisfaction is so great 
that the individual accepts the annoyance 
in order that he may continue to obtain 
the satisfaction of doing this thing, gradu- 
ally this temporary annoyance becomes 
tied up with the satisfaction of playing 
basketball, until this satisfaction in itself 
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is a part of the new rule. This, it appear 
to me, is a form of learning which js 
endorsed by many leading educators as the 
most efficient hygienic type. It implies 
on the part of the educator self-impulsion, 
a self-imposed task. There is little need 
to create an interest in the doing, and the 
subsequent satisfactions which we desire to 
build find their opportunity in this deep 
fundamental joy or satisfaction in playing, 

It is in no way suggested that physical 
education play activities are the only 
activities which provide such opportuni 
ties. It is maintained, however, that if we 
fail to visualize and to use the opportuni. 
ties which these activities provide them 
we are neglecting a fertile field. One of the 
problems which constantly confronts the 
classroom teacher is how to make her 
subject matter in itself interesting and 
satisfying. How to establish a concentra- 
tion of attention or a span of attention 
which will insure adequate learning. A 
physical educator if he handles his activi- 
ties properly does not face this problem. 
He has a group of activities which if 
properly presented are by their very nature 
fundamentally interesting and satisfying 
and demand the ability to give undivided 
attention to problems with which one is con- 
fronted. 

Interest, satisfaction, and attention 
become the initial steps in this process of 
education. It becomes the teacher’s task 
in good methodology to utilize these so 
that gradually the child’s interest and 
satisfaction become tied up with forms of 
behavior which are fundamentally right. 
Every time that individual makes a choice 
it is an opportunity for leadership. Leader- 
ship becomes in part the establishment of 
satisfactions in right choices and _ the 
creation of interest in those things which 
will lead to right behavior. What choice 
situations do these physical education play 
activities provide? In order to realize the 
magnitude of the opportunities it 3 
exceedingly necessary that we observe 
critically these play activities. Watch 
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agroup of children play a simple group of 
“tag” and you will see that they are 
compelled to make choices every moment 
of their play. They come so rapidly 
that it is impossible for one person to keep 
amental or a pencil note of all the occur- 
rances, and we should realize that these 
choices are all extremely important to the 
child. They involve other personalities 
and other personalities acting with every 
atom of their personality make-up. Even 
in adulthood the choices which are made in 
these activities are of fundamental import- 
ance, so much so that the college athelete on 
making incorrect choices will break down 
and cry which he would not do under any 
of the ordinary circumstances of life. And 
the stabilized businessman will lose his 
savoir faire after an incorrect choice on a 
golf course or a handball court. Wehave 
assumed that play is unimportant. That 
itis an ameliorative factor which is there 
merely that we may do more efficiently the 
important things of life, such as business, 
home relationships and what not. Such 
an assumption grows out of a failure to 
study the psychological reactions of an 
individual as he plays. It fails to realize 
the emotional content of a play situation. 
We are ashamed to admit that an incorrect 
move in a play situation is more important 
tous as it occurs than an incorrect move 
in our teaching or business relationships. 
I would ask you to do this. Go into an 
ordinary classroom, and make a list of all 
the situations which confront the child 
where he is compelled to make a choice and 
do this, shall we say, for a period of twenty 
minutes and note at the side the relative 
mportance of these choices from the point 
of view of the child. Now go into the 
gymnasium or the playground and make a 
ist of such choices and their importance as 
they occur with a group playing. I think 
you will find in the first case it is not difficult 
to keep pace with the situations as they 
occur. In the second, you will be confused 


with the rapidity with which they occur, 
‘0 that until you have had considerable prac- 


tice you will not be able to keep your notes. 
apace of the situations which are occurring 
before your eyes. 

Another criteria is that of self-direction. 
It is felt that in character education self- 
direction is one of the necessary concomi- 
tants which should result of the opportuni- 
ties. In an unadulterated play situation, 
and by this I mean one in which the teacher 
or coach does not remove any of the educa- 
tional values by over supervision and 
instruction, an individual is compelled to 
take full responsibility for his own behavior. 
An error is known and recognized by his 
team mates and capitalized by his oppon- 
ents. It is one of the few situations in 
modern life where we cannot “get by with 
it,’ and the reward or the punishment is 
immediate. 


It is suggested that education in its 
process is change. What changes, or if 
you prefer, developments take place as an 
individual engages in these activities? 
In this connection I would like to follow - 
the four-fold differentiation of Hetherington. 


The field of organic changes is recognized 
by all. Increased respiration, circulation, 
more efficient elimination and assimiliation 
is known to us all. I feel that sometimes 
in stressing these important changes we 
have blinded ourselves to some of the other 
changes which accrue. 

Neuromuscularly it is obvious that skills 
are developed. I know nothing about the 
relation of these skills to other adjust- 
ments. It does seem to me however, that 
the development of such skills is justified 
in that it will provide an increasing oppor- 
tunity for leadership in these activities. 


We have assumed that the interpretation 
or intelligence development has _ been 
limited to the classroom situations. The 
realm of personality interpretations and the 
interpretation of the consequent adjust- 
ments concerning one’s neighbors are 
exceedingly important in educational 
development. Our success in life is largely 
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our ability to understand our own person- 
ality and to understand the personalities 
of others so that there may be reciprocal 
adjustments. Physical education play 
activities provide unparalleled opportuni- 
ties for such personality interpretations. 
Every moment of play involves the inter- 
pretations of not only the animate objects 
with which they play, but an interpretation 
of the people with whom they play. With 
the self as an acting self in terms of other 
individuals. A_ self-testing of present 
achievement against past achievement of 
personal achievement against the achieve- 
ment of others and against the established 
norms of achievement. It should also be 
realized that these personalities are express- 
ing themselves first in their entirety and 
then with a fullness which they cannot 
control. ‘To know a man play with him” 
is more than a slogan. It is a statement 
of deepest psychological understanding. 

The fourth aspect of development, that 
of the impulses or emotions is always more 
difficult to handle. It is sufficient to say 
perhaps that in order to condition emotions 
we must provide salubrious situations in 
which they may be expressed so that through 
adequate leadership they may be condi- 
tioned to conform to the societal patterns 
of the group. The fundamental satisfac- 
tion which is found in the physical educa- 
_ tion play activities is not itself an indication 
of their emotional content. The whole 
gamut of emotions find their expression 
in any of the physical education play 
situations, for example, fear, with its 
concomitants becomes one of the funda- 
mental drives with which we play in a play 
situation. : 

It is obvious from such a discussion that 
physical education play activities are 
neither good nor bad. They are un-moral 
possessing high degrees of potentiality for 
both good or bad. Goodness or badness 
will depend upon the type of leadership 
which is provided in these situations. It 
seems to me that it is infinitely more 
important that teachers of physical educa- 
tion be carefully selected as to their own 
personal equipment and as to their knowl- 
edge of individuals and activities than 
teachers in almost any other field. The 
school has demonstrated an attitude in 
some cases similar to that of the parents 
where they have concentrated a great deal 
of attention, demonstrated a great deal 
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of interest in the activities of life which 
have minor potentialities for character 
development and have neglected to scruti. 
nize as carefully the activities in which the 
child is more definitely shaping his person. 
ality. The parent has been much con. 
cerned with the grade obtained by a child 
in a classroom subject, but has been little 
concerned with what he does or how he 
does it as he plays. 


The teacher of physical education 
becomes a social engineer. He is less a 
teacher of certain techniques and more a 
manipulator of opportunities. His task 
and necessary equipment may be sum. 
marized under five headings. 


1. He must be capable of organizing 
opportunities for individuals to act. 

2. He must be capable of organizing 
children so that they may act most eff- 
ciently in these situations. 

3. He must know the relative value of 
the physical education activities for the 
ends which he desires. 

4. He must be able to evaluate these 
activities by the changes which accrue and 
by the opportunities which are there for 
leading children so that their behavior will 
conform to the established ideals. 

5. This implies that he has an under. 
standing of the needs of the child for these 
activities. He becomes in part a diagnosti- 
cian and a prescriptionist, diagnosing the 
needs of the child for these activities to 
meet these needs so that he may adequately 
prescribe. This implies that he has an 
intimate knowledge and understanding of 
the objectives set up by the educational 
institution of which he is a part, and can 
further use the opportunities which occur 
in the activities to guide these children for 
the end’s desire. The physical educator 
has spent too much time leading classes in 
techniques and too little time guiding 
individuals in the choice situations as they 
occur in the activities or in discussion 
following the activities. 

Physical education is not the whole of 
education. It does provide, however, 
excellent opportunities and in some cases 
unparalleled opportunities for performing 
the modern task of education it has 
inherited, in the activities with which it 
deals, the ideal tools for efficient educa- 


tion. It needs for its administration 
and leadership highly trained individ- 
uals to use these tools efficiently. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
NATURAL MOVEMENT IN 
THE PHYSICAL EDUCA- 

» TION SYSTEM OF 
GERMANY 


By Jessre L. Keep, 


Professor of Physical Education Women's 
Department, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 


The tendency today, throughout the 
educational systems of the leading nations 
of the world, is strongly away from formal 
gymnastics and toward a natural pro- 
gram of physical education. The old 
term physical training placed an emphasis 
upon bodily training, only, as being en- 
tirely separate from anything else. The 
new term, physical education places the em- 
phasis upon the physical, the social, and 
the mental. Thus it is made a founda- 
tion for all education. 

By a natural program in physical educa- 
tion is meant that program which includes 
in its activities those elements that con- 
tribute to the development of man’s natural 
inheritance—his instincts, urges and de- 


sires. Such a program must be _ based 
upon biological, physiological, psycho- 
logical and sociological facts. Dr. Jesse F. 


Williams says, ‘“The natural is the material 
with which we must work. It is not 
necessarily perfect or right. Natural 
movements represent the source from which 
we may select the activities apt to be more 
useful to man because of their identity 
with the things man has done since time 
immemorial.”” And again, “Habits and 
skills that will carry on in the life of the 
individual must be developed. Physical 
education not for health, but for life’s 
satisfactions and enjoyments. Activities 
must be well supervised to secure proper 
standards of performance, so that the 
health values of the activity may be secured 
now and for the future.” 

In this paper I shall endeavor to show to 
what extent Germany has accepted the new 
theory of physical education, instead of the 
old idea of formal work and drill. 

The change in the physical education 
program of Germany has been most 
remarkable. Before the war every German 
youth was required to take three years of 
severe military training. Even the physi- 


cal education activities for girls were 
militaristic in form. The recreation of 
students and school boys consisted of 
dignified walks which ended in eating and 
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drinking in some nearby inn. There 
seemed to be an aversion to any form of 
physical exercise. This is explained by 
Alexander and Parker in The New Educa. 


tion in the German Republic as being’ 


due to the severe military training which 
all youths were required to undergo, and 
to the uninteresting and uncomfortable 
gymnastic periods that were a part of the 
school system. Two hours a week of 
intensive drill in formal work in the 
gymnasium and ten minutes a day in the 
school courtyard in calisthenics were 
required. The boys wore stiff collars and 
cuffs, vests, long trousers and street shoes 
to their exercise classes. Shower baths 
and gymnasium uniforms were unknown, 
In 1913 there were a few sports, such as, 
hiking, and rowing, and the youth move- 
ment had started, but neither were open to 
girls. 

Since the war there has been a complete 
revolution in the field of physical education. 
Games, sports, hikes and excursions form 
an integral part of the program from the 
kindergarten to the university. Even the 
adults of Germany are being encouraged 
to participate in the great sports movement. 

The Federal Government of Germany is 
industriously fostering the new physical 
education today, and discouraging the old 
military system. Research in the fields of 
biology and physiology are forming the 
basis of this physical education program. 
Successful studies of sports, physical educa- 
tion as an environmental factor, influence 
of physical education on growth are among 
the research problems that have helped 
change the attitude of Germany. One of 
the most successful studies was made by 
Rosenbaum and Schulze, who tabulated the 
results of daily physical education periods, 
using bi-weekly periods as a control. Two 
hundred and twenty-eight school children 
were watched for two years to show the 
effect upon growth. They found that the 
group taking daily physical exercises 1n- 
creased more in height and in_ vital 
capacity, and that they made better school 
marks than the group that was given 
bi-weekly physical exercises. 

It is recognized that through play and 
sports are to be derived the greatest benefits 
from physical education. The tendency 
in this direction is rapidly gaining groun 
and formal exercises are being pushed into 
the background. The German authorities 
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are not quite- ready to say that mass 
corrective (so-called) exercises shall be 
entirely discarded, but they are ready to 
say that games and sports shall form the 


[greatest part of the program. 


In 1920 there was issued an edict, which 
established regular weekly play afternoons 
—Wednesdays and Saturdays—and pre- 
scribed monthly excursions for all schools. 
Swimming, rowing, skating, skiing, hiking 
and games to supplement gymnastics. 
There are also two hours a week of gymnas- 
tic and apparatus work required in all 
elementary and secondary schools. The 
German authorities do not hold with Dr. 
J. F. Williams that the same physical 
results can be obtained from vigorous play 
ascan be obtained by set gymnastics. Play, 
of course, is less monotonous, more inter- 
esting, and has more desirable concomitant 
learning. They require both in their 
program, using one for development of 
bodily efficiency, skill, courage, good 
posture, and the other for its wholesome 
social, hygienic and invigorating influences. 

In May 1924, there was issued an edict 
requiring that every healthy German child 
be taught to swim and forbidding that any 
healthy boy or girl be allowed to leave 
school without having learned to swim. 
In places where swimming facilities were 
not easily accessible, dry or land drills are 
taught so that much time is saved when 
the swimming class actually takes place in 
the water. This may be on the play after- 
noons or the excursion days. A typically 
German movement is the ‘“Wandertag.”’ 
It grew out of the Youth Movement. This 
movement was at first a revolt against the 
strict discipline of both the school and the 
home. The youth of Germany organized 
dubs for the purpose of saving personality 
and individualism. The most successful 
of these clubs was the ‘Wandervogel.” 
It was founded in 1901 at Steglitz-Berlin. 
Ithas spread all over Germany. On every 
holiday its members wander all over the 
forests, hills and meadows, singing folk- 
songs, dancing old folk-dances, leading a 
imple and natural life full of sunshine and 
nutual friendship. 

Older members of the ‘‘Wandervogel” 
ire its leaders. They aim to guide in the 
ull and simple enjoyment of nature and 
the development of personality. Over 
me-half million boys and girls belong to 
‘he organizations for recreation. 


In many ways the schools have felt the 
influence of the youth movement. Physical 
education is the free expression of exuberant 
individuals. Hikes of school classes have 
been heartily encouraged. ‘The guidance 
of feelings and emotions is more important 
than pounding in of facts.’”** Once a month 
is ‘‘Wandertag” in the schools of Germany. 
Before the war this meant long marches 
into the country in military squads, each 
pupil with a heavy knapsack on his back. 
Today it means a free excursion into the 
country to visit interesting old churches 
and castles and to learn something of 
nature and of the Fatherland. Military 
activities are positively forbidden. There is 
a strong influence against the use of alcohol 
and tobacco. The teachers hike along 
with the classes and a spirit of comradeship 
such as has never before existed between 
German professors and their pupils has 
developed. Often unchaperoned groups 
of boys and girls make all day trips. They 
dress in khaki shorts and shirts, carry a 
light knapsack on their backs, and are so 
much alike that the problems of differences 
in sex rarely arise. Immorality on these 
trips is scarcely ever a problem. 


The physical education programs of the 
elementary schools show a strong tendency 
toward the natural. .However, here we see 
formal gymnastics as a part of the program. 
Three hours a week for instruction in 
gymnastics and dancing, plus two hours on 
two different afternoons for play and the 
monthly class excursions are required of all 
elementary school children. Children who 
require special care and remedial aid are 
helped by orthopedic gymnastics. 


The following quotation from ‘‘Reorgani- 
zation of Education in Prussia’’ translated 
from official documents by Drs. Alexander 
and Kandel, gives a good idea of the 
elementary school program that can be 
found in most of the states of Germany: 
“Physical training is to advance the whole 
bodily development, and especially to 
strengthen the health and accustom the 
pupils to good position, breathing and care 
of the body, as well as strength, skill, and 
courage—general exercise is to be performed 
intheopen. Special value is to be attached 
to games, popular exercise and excursions 
—while bathing and swimming and winter 


*“The Spirit of the German Youth Movement and Its effect 
on Education’’ by Dr. F. Konrad Kruger, School - nd Society 
October 1929, Vol. 30. 
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sports, such as tobogganing, snow-shoeing 
and skiing are to be cultivated according 
to opportunity.” 


“Children may be exempted from attend- 
ing physical education classes only by a 
doctor’s certificate and then for no longer 
than a half year. They may be exempt 
from only those exercises that may prove 
harmful to them. During the period in 
which they are excused they are under the 
direct care of the school and should be 
given easy games, exercises, and activities 
in the open suitable to their condition of 
health. Gardening is often used.” 


The secondary schools carry out the work 
started in the elementary school, but they 
lay a little more stress on the formal 
exercises. The authorities state that pupils 
should be made to feel the importance of 
these exercises and to really desire them. 
We Americans feel that such a charge 
would be very difficult to execute. Formal 
exercises in the German secondary schools 
seem to be arranged so as to make them 
appeal to the different age groups. The 
use of many natural gymnastics and much 
apparatus work makes it interesting for 
most boys and many girls. 


The aim of the physical education pro- 
gram for the secondary schools is two- 
fold.* ‘‘It has to bring about the practical 
cultivation of health which the youth need 
in these critical years of their development, 
in order to attain the endurance and 
efficiency necessary for life and vocation. 
More important still is the function of 
contributing on its own part and with 
means suitable to it, to the training of 
character and personality. Its ideal goal 
is the man, healthy in body and soul, joyful 
and full of life, efficient and harmoniously 
developed, possessing the desire to find his 
place in the community and thus educated 
for obedience, as well as leadership.” 


The program consists of activities that 
may be classified into four types. 

1. Bodily exercises, as walking, running 
posture training—all of the freest sort and 
life-type. Standards increase as children 


progress in school. 

2. Efficiency activities, as special stand- 
ards of achievement in jumping, running, 
baseball throwing, discus throw, shot put, 


*“Reorganization of} Education in Prussia"—Alexander & 
Kandel. 
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catching and batting, exercise for courage 
and skill on apparatus, wrestling, self. 
testing stunts, and folk dancing. 


3. Games—these are classified accord. 
ing to age groups. 


4. Sports and excursions—swimming, 
sledding, skiing, skating, hiking, etc, 
Rowing is to be taught whenever the facilj- 
ties are available. Clubs and squads are 
to be organized. Rowing trips with out. 
door cooking and camping may be taken, 
There may be competitive rowing in the 
upper group, if the instruction has been 
scientific and the contests are supervised 
by a physician and a teacher. 


OUTLINE OF THE PHysICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM FoR Boys 


VI-IV 
Ages 10-12 


BoDILy EXERCISES 


Walking and marching with singing and music, 
Hopping, tip-toe and balancing exercises. 

50-70 meter dash. 

2,000 meter run, relay races, posture exercises of the 
freest sort. 

Imitation of animals, work, etc. 

Relaxation exercises. 


EFFICIENCY EXERCISES 


Broad jump 1.4-1.2 m. 

Run high ,6-1.25 m. 

Free eee and obstacle jumps. 

Baseball throw 12-40 m. 

Throwing at a mark. Catching and throwing. 

Apparatus. 

Horizontal bar, circle grinder backward. Horse, 
straddle vaults Floor exercises. Falling and 
getting up. 

Forward and backward rolls. 
against walls and tug of war. 


Hand stands 


III-II 
Ages 13-15 


BoDILY EXERCISES 


Dash 100 meters 13-17 sec. Starting from a crouch. 
3,000 meters 12-15 min. Cross country runs. 
Posture exercises, bending, leaning, rest exercises, 
instep exercises, balancing and balance poles, 
— horizontal bars, parallel bars, and stall 

ars. 


EFFICIENCY EXERCISES 


Running broad jump 2.4-4.5m. Running high 
jump 7.5-1.35m. Baseball throw 20-60m. 
Throwing at a mark. 

Hammer 14-36 m. 

Shot put 4-7.5 m. 

5 kg. shot 3.5-7.5 m. 
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Exercise for strength™and courage on apparatus 
increased difficulty. 

Floor exercises as somersault with partner, hand- 
stand with support, comic stunts, wrestling 
preliminaries. 


VI-IV 
Ages 10-12 


GAMES 
Simple running and ball games of the Grundschule. 
Bear. Peoples Ball. Wander Ball. 
Hunters Ball, and others. Simplified baseball. 








TRAMPING 
One-half day excursions oncea month. 6to 9 miles 
aday. Nature study, folk-lore and wood-craft. 
SWIMMING 


One physical training period a week and on play 
afternoons to fulfill the requirement that every 
healthy child shall learn to swim. 


III-II 
Ages 13-15 
GAMES 
Prisoner’s base. Handball. 
Baseball. Football. 
TRAMPING 


Whole day excursions. 16-24 kilometers. Open 
country games, folk-lore nature study, etc. 


SWIMMING 
Improvement of skill. 


II-I 
Ages 16 and up 


Bopity EXERCISES 
100 meter dash 12-15 sec. 3,000 distance, 12-15 
min. Relay, cross-country, and hurdle races. 
Bodily exercises with and without helpers. 
Work-out of the entire body. Exercises require 
skill and strength i in this group. 


EFFICIENCY EXERCISES 

Running broad jump 2.5-5 m. Running high jump 
.9-1.5 m. Pole vault for height and distance. 
Baseball throw 30-70m. Throwing at a mark. 
Hammer throw 18-40m. Shot put (5km) 
4-8 m. (7km) 3.5-8m. 

Javelin throw (800) 15-20m. Discus throwing. 

Exercises of advanced type on apparatus, comic 
stunts, acrobatics, and tolk dancing. 


; GAMES 
Prisoner’s Base. Volley Ball. 
Baseball. Football. 
Handball. 
TRAMPING 


Whole day excursions 20-30 kilometers. Once a 
year an excursion or hike of several days’ 
duration. 

Observation lessons, map-reading, wood-craft, folk- 
lore, etc. 


SWIMMING 
Advanced swimming skills and strokes. Diving, 
life-saving, and contests. 


A special physical education program 
for girls has been drawn up in Prussia. It 
has for its aim two-fold objectives. 


*1. To provide for the practical care of 
health which the growing girl needs 
specially. 

2. To assist in the formation of charac- 
ter and personality, to develop courage 
and resolution, self-control, adaptability, 
and self-subordination. Girls should be 
healthy in mind and body; strong willed and 
joyful. 


These aims are designed to bring about 
a preparation for household and vocational 
activities which demand the correct use 
of and control of the body, appreciation of 
a natural life in and out of doors, and a 
—— of these health habits into adult 
life. 


The time allotted for girls is the same as 
for boys. The activities may be grouped 
as follows: 


1. Korperschule or bodily exercises. 
Exercises for posture; correction; stimu- 
lating deep breathing; strengthening the 
heart; natural bearing; light, easy, free 
walk. (The German authorities do not 
advise exercises for deep breathing, but 
rather advise stimulating deep breathing 
by vigorous exercises of the whole body. 
This is in agreement with Dr. J. F. 
Williams’ statement that deep breathing 
exercises are unscientific and unhygienic.) 


2. Gymnastic and sports. Appara- 
tus exercises and natural exercises, as 
running, throwing, climbing, hanging and 
light track work. 


3. Games, singing and dancing. These 
games are grouped according to age limits. 
All exercises and sports are carefully 
graded according to age differences. 


Roughly speaking, the gymnastics and 
sports for girls ten to twelve are imitative 
and imaginative, emphasis being placed 
upon strengthening the trunk and pelvic 
muscles to offset postural defects. 


From thirteen to sixteen keen competi- 
tions are avoided because of the delicacy 
of girls at this age. Exercises are given to 
induce relaxation of the spine, deep 
breathing, circulation, and adjusting of the 


spine and joints. 


**‘New Program of Physical Education for Girls in Prussian 
Secondary Schools’’—Rath and Alexander. 
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. From seventeen and over, much is done 
to develop sports that will carry over after 
school life and to overcome a tendency to 
dislike of any kind of physical exercise that 
girls often have at this age. Intra-group 
competition in sports and games is allowed. 
Very high standards are set for apparatus 
work. Much emphasis is placed upon 
winter sports, swimming, hiking, and 
rowing. 


The guiding principle for girls’ physical 
activities is that activities should never be 
emphatically enforced but should be con- 
structively organized. 


The teachers of physical education for 
the girls of Germany are always women. 
How wonderful if we could say as much 
for the schools of the United States! 


Germany has established school camps 
and school country homes. They are 
located at the seashore or in the woods. 
They are maintained for the purpose of 
giving pupils and teachers an opportunity 
of spending two weeks or more in the 
country away from the dust and grime of 
the city. 


Life in a camp is natural, wholesome 
and restful. There are more than 2,000 
such camps in Germany. What step ina 
natural program of physical education 
could be more important. A great improve- 
ment in weight, health, cleanliness, and the 
social graces follows a summer at camp. 


Physical education is not only a part of 
the curriculum of elementary schools, but 
it is required in all teachers’ colleges, and 
is being introduced in many universities. 
In the teachers’ colleges the curriculum is 
similar to that in our normals. Physical 
education is required for the students’ own 
personal benefit and for the purpose of 
providing him with subject matter and 
method of elementary school physical 
training. ‘Teachers’ colleges are well 
provided with equipment for gymnastics 
and sports. Students of the teachers’ 
colleges must be able to command the forms 
of exercises and gymnastics; sports, includ- 
ing games; and swimming. They must be 
acquainted with the newer movements in 
the field of physical education, and they 
must have a thorough understanding of 
the anatomical and biological basis of phy- 
sical education and school hygiene. They 


meee, 


must have proof of successful participa. 
tion in acourse of First Aid to the In- 
jured.”’ 


“Sports play little part in the life of the 
students, probably because they were not 
developed during the secondary school age 
of these students.” In order to encourage 
sports, special teachers have been hired 
for many teachers colleges and universi- 
ties.. In some universities a chair of 
physical education has been established, 
In a very few it has been suggested that 
physical education be made compulsory, 
In a few years when the children who are 
being trained under the present system of 
physical education in the elementary and 
the secondary schools become pupils of 
higher education, sports will play a great 
part in the life of teachers college and 
university students. 


Germany is doing much to train teachers 
of the new physical education. Besides 
requiring it for graduation from all the 
teachers’ colleges, several special training 
schools have been established. Some of 
the universities have training courses of 
from two to four semesters’ duration. 
Many universities and other educational 
centers have established short courses for 
the special training of rural and elementary 
school teachers. Applicants for state certifi- 
cates must show regular participation in 
physical education classes for two semesters. 
Among the special physical education 
schools that are doing remarkable work are 
the Spondau High School of Physical 
Education and The Hachschule fur Leiber- 
subung at Berlin. 


Germany has made remarkable strides 
in the achievement of a natural program 
of physical education. Her program is not 
ideal nor is it strictly natural, but it 
certainly stands favorable comparison with 
the programs of the other leading nations 
of the world; France, England, and the 
United States. 


As Dr. Williams says, ‘“‘Physical educa- 
tion is a way of living.’’ The German 
authorities are giving their boys and girls 
an opportunity to live in a way that is 
wholesome and natural. . . 
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CHRISTMAS AT BELKNAP SCHOOL, 
LOUISVILLE 


(The days before Christmas are filled with 
the busy hum of a real workshop as the 
children of Belknap School get ready for 
their Christmas Bazaar. This is an annual 
affair—a time when children, teachers, and 
principal work together and parents are 
asked to “keep hands off’ until the date 
set for the sale and then they are invited 
very cordially to come and buy and buy 
and buy. The entire proceeds are used to 
send Christmas cheer to the needy and to 
do welfare work among them after the 
Christmas season has past. Every child, 
from the tiniest tot in the kindergarten to 
the president of the Safety Council in 
the sixth grade, is encouraged to feel a 
happy sort of responsibility for the success 
of the undertaking. Each class sends a 
representative to the meetings of the Safety 
Council and this representative is commis- 
sioned to find out and report what his class 
will make for the bazaar. A serious class 
discussion follows for the articles must be 
attractive and salable as well as simple 
andinexpensive. When a decision has been 
reached, the representative carries that 
message back to the Safety Council so that 
they will know on what they can depend. 
As a result of this procedure, the following 
articles are usually contributed by the 
various classes. 


Kindergarten: Grape jelly made by the 
children. They also paint the lids of the 
jelly glasses in bright lacquer so their 
offering is very pretty and so good! 


First Grade: Calendars, using attractive 
pictures from last year’s Christmas cards; 
match scratchers, from scrap wood painted 
in bright colors with a small piece of 
sandpaper pasted on the wood and a 
small screw eye at the top with which to 
hang it; cambric scrap books (made by 
teacher or older child) with pictures from 
magazines mounted by the children; clay 
ash trays, modeled by the children and 
painted with calcimo; bean bags, stitched 
by,teacher, filled by children. 


Second Grade: Bridge sets, tallies cut 
from brightly colored paper in the shapes 
of diamonds, hearts, clubs, and spades; 
score pads in the same shapes with 
colored paper back and front and white 
paper in the center to record the scores; 


score pads in,booklet form, also, of black 
paper with colored diamond, heart, club, 
and spade in the four corners of the cover; 
Christmas stockings of tarleton made and 
filled by the children; flower pots, holding 
small table ferns, painted and decorated; 
pink and blue hyacinth bulbs planted by 
the children in flower pots which they have 
painted. Little booklets in gay Christmas 
covers accompany each one, and give full 
and explicit directions as to the care each 
bulb should receive in order to have a 
beautiful bloom in the spring; doll rugs 
woven very carefully on looms of various 
sizes. 

Third Grade: Bowls of paper white 
narcissus; Christmas tree ornaments made 
of pasteboard circles covered on both sides 
with larger circles of fringed tissue paper in 
many colors; doll luncheon sets—four 
napkins and a small oblong tablecloth made 
from pale pink or green (any pastel shade) 
material, the edges of which are raveled 
to a depth of a quarter-inch by the children 
and simple flowers embroidered in the 
corners. 

Fourth Grade: Christmas tree ornaments. 
(Use any size or shape cardboard box that 
would not be too large to hang on tree. 
Paint with show card colors in designs— 
stripes, circles, dots, flowers, dashes, etc., 
make most attractive designs. When 
boxes are dry, paste on one end several 
long streamers of tinsel—silver or gold— 
and on the other the string with which 
to hang it on the Christmas tree.) 


Fifth Grade: Hot plates painted by the 
children; paper weights, tiles, vases, hot 
plates, etc., made of clay then baked and 
glazed at the Pottery; blotter pads of 
brightly colored cretonne; pillows, mattres- 
ses and bed clothes for beds made by sixth 
grade boys; pop-corn balls dipped in syrup. 

Sixth Grade Boys: Book ends, air- 
planes, match boxes, doll furniture—made 
of wood and painted. Doll furniture 
consists of living room, bedroom and 
breakfast room sets. 

Sixth Grade Girls: Cookies and candies. 
Some of these are made at school, others 
by groups of girls in their homes; dolls 
made of cloth and stuffed with cotton; 
doll clothes; stuffed dates, Santa Claus 
made of apples; pillows; towels. 


The Bazaar Club composed of upper 
grade girls meets on Fridays and makes 
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Kentucky [Reading 
(Circle [Books 


1931-32 


“Newer Ways with Children”"—By M. 
V. O'Shea. Price $2.85. 

“A Game Program in Physical Educa- 
tion”—By Jessie Rand Tanner. Price $1.25. 

“Children at the Cross-Roads’”—By Agnes 
E. Benedict. Price $1.25. 

“Pupil Citizenship’—By Diemer-Mullen. 
Price $1.80. 

“The Marks of an Educated Man”—By 
Wiggam. Price $1.90. 


All of the above books may be obtained 
by sending order direct to the Kentucky 
Education Association, 1317-1318 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville, Ky. All orders should 
be accompanied by check, draft, postal money 
order, or school warrant. Superintendents, 
Principals and those in charge of extension 
courses are requested to consider these books 
and recommend them for professional 
reading. 
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such articles as these: Laundry bags, 
clothes-pin bags, aprons, tied-and-dyed 
scarfs and handkerchiefs, hot-dish holders, 
scrap books, tie-backs for curtains, and 
dish towels. 

As an added attraction, the sixth grade 
gives a Christmas operetta assisted in the 
dances by the fourth and fifth grade 
children. 

The Safety Council has complete charge 
of the bazaar. They plan every detail 
—how many tables they will need—the 
arrangement of the tables—the price tags 
—the labels—and the sales force. The 
bazaar is held in the lower hall which has 
been decorated with Christmas greens. 
Ropes of cedar and pine festoon the walls. 
Red shades cover all the lights, shedding 
a warm soft glow on the bustling activity 
below. Two lovely Christmas trees, glit- 
tering with tinsel, stand guard at the 
entrance. The greens fill the air with the 
good scent of the woods, and mixed with 
the fragrance of budding flowers is the 
tantalizing aroma of freshly made candy 
and cookies. If you have not caught 
the Christmas spirit before, you cannot 
avoid the contagion of this real Christmas 
atmosphere. 





ee 


After the bazaar, the children do some 
very careful bookkeeping. .The expenses 
are totaled and subtracted from the gross 
receipts so that the exact amount of profit 
may be determined. Then each class buys 
toys, fruit, candy, food, and stockings for 
the poor and needy children in another 
school. Everything is wrapped in attrac. 
tive Christmas wrappings. Stickers and a 
card bearing the child’s name accompany 


each gift. The busy hum goes on as the J 


children pack the gifts in large boxes which 
have been decorated in true Christmas 
style. The mothers come to the front 
again and help the children deliver them. 
And Belknap breathes a sigh of happiness 
as the Christmas cargoes go on their way 
and send Tiny Tim’s wish with them— 


“Merry Christmas to youall, my dears; 
God bless you, every one.” 


DoroTHY WARDEN, 2-8 Grade, 
ADELAIDE SEEKAMP, Principal. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Thank God, thank God, we do believe; 
Thank God that this is Christmas Eve. 
Even as we kneel upon this day, 

Even so, the ancient legends say, 
Nearly two thousand years ago 

The stalled ox knelt, and even so 

The ass knelt full of praise, which they 
Could not express, while we can pray. 
Thank God, thank God, for Christ was born 
Ages ago, as on this morn. 

In the snow-season undefiled 

God came to earth a little child: 

He put His ancient glory by 

To live for us and then to die. 


Thank God, thank God, the Man is found, 

Sure-footed, knowing well the ground. 

He knows the road, for this the way 

He traveled once, as on this day. 

He is our Messenger beside, 

He is our door and path and Guide: 

He also is our Offering: 

He is the gift that we must bring. 

Let us kneel down with one accord 

And render thanks unto the Lord: 

For unto us a Child is born 

Upon this happy Christmas morn; 

For unto us a Son is given, 

Firstborn of God and Heir of Heaven. ' 
—Christina Rosset. 
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